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what a whale of a difference 
just a few ops. make 
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and what a whale of a difference 


jest a Jew cents m 


...a definite extra price for a 
definite extra tobacco-goodness 
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The world’s great artists are Victor arlists—NAT SHILKRET AND THE VICTOR ORCHESTRA, GEORGE OLSEN, 
WARING’S PENNSYLVANIANS, COON-SANDERS, TED WEEMS, JEAN GOLDKETTE 


Model Seven -twenty- six. Victor 

ad justable-volume Electrola with 

Radiola. List price, $425, with 
Radiotrons 
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Tue grill-room of a smart hotel, 
somewhere in the Roaring Forties. 
Smartly gowned women and their 
immaculate escorts. A hand-picked 
dance-band . . . trumpets agleam 
in the refracted light. Music, of a 
sort to empty the tables and fill 
the dance-floor. 


Gaiety . . . spontaneous, effer- 
vescent! The Orthophonic Vic- 
trola has caught the very essence 
of it. You can enjoy those tanta- 
lizing rhythms of America’s great- 
est dance-organizations right in 
your own living-room . . . with 


all of the original tone and verve. 


This and all other types of 
music are yours to command 
when you own one of these in- 
comparable instruments. The new 
Victrola gives so much and asks 
so little, every home should have 


one. * * * Victor Talking 


Machine Co., Camden, N. :. 


The New Orthophonic 
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If your ears burn easily 


«ee Don’t Travel With Attic Heirlooms 
for Luggage 


i. IS RIDICULOUS, isn’t it? You’ve seen them—well- 
dressed people with frowsy, old-fashioned luggage that you know 
has been taken right out from under the eaves. It’s a pity, too... 
because it’s so easy to own a thoroughbred like the Hartmann 
Wardrobe or Tourobe, whose rugged, swagger smartness is instantly 
associated with those who travel . . . and know how. 


You'll enjoy owning and being seen with a Hartmann. They're 
marvelously convenient, easy to look at and easier to travel with. 
You'll find them in almost any size 
you can ask for—at prices you don’t 
mind paying. Colors gay or subdued 
as you like. Always tastefully chosen. 
Fittings and designs are flawless. See 
one today, at your better shops and 
department stores. Hartmann Trunk 
(0., Racine, Wis. 


HA } B a eg Ay Mee Re The Hartmann Tourobe holds 3 to 4 suits, 


accessories, etc., or the equivalent in women’s 


Trunks attire. Price, $20. to $70. 
Hartmann Wardrobe Trunks hold from 
5 to 20 suits or costume changes. 


Price, $35. to $400. 





THE SMARTEST WAY TO TRAVEL 
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Senator Jones & Drunks 
Sirs: 

I notice with interest the statement in Time, 
that the author of the “Jones Law,” or the 
“Five & Ten,” “had seen only one drunken man 
in his life’? (Time, April 1). 

If the Senator made such statement, I would 
like to recall to his mind, when he must have 
seen them as many as three at a time, unless 
he was “seeing without eyes.” This particular 
instance was about the time, in 1889, or the 
early ’90s, when he was employed as a stenog- 
rapher by Spike & Arnold, in Yakima, Wash., 
and one of his former employers, Sidney W. 
Arnold, was mixed in an election row with Sam. 
Vinson, Col. J. G. Boyle and G. W. Wilson, and 
in which, six-shooters were freely displayed along 
Yakima Avenues. 

Of course I am unable to say, which “one” 
of a dozen or more the Senator “saw,” but 
everyone of them could no doubt hit the ground 
with his hat and therefore be unable to qualify. 
And along with the Senator, they all wore their 
hats large in those days. 

But I am reminded that Al Smith was look- 
ing for a scientific definition for an intoxicating 
beverage and it may be that Senator Jones was 
the scientist for whom he was seeking. 

OweEN T. Stratton, M. D. 

Salmon, Idaho 

—>——_- 
Smoot’s Waste Basket 
Sirs: 

Time arrived as usual and reposed on my desk 
while its subscriber breakfasted. Returning, 
Time had disappeared. Four or five hours later, 
after searching high and low, found Time in 
Senator Smoot’s private waste basket. 

(Kindly refer to April 8 issue, p. 12 near the 
top of the third column.) 

When in mid-season form, I don’t believe that 
I have ever seen the Senator shoot the Soldiers’ 
Home course in over 90, and nine-tenths of the 
time he is well under that. 

Gentlemen, we realize that a man in public life 
must submit to a certain amount of license, 
slander, and calumny, but I am sure that you 
must now realize that the waste basket is cer- 
tainly not too severe a fate even for Time in 
this case. What would you do about it? 

TRUMAN R. Younc* 

Washington, D. C. 

To Senator Smoot, apologies if Trme’s 
report on his golfing prowess was calumni- 
ous. TIME said: “His golf came at the age 
of 63. Now from 6 to 7 a. m. he plays 


*A clerk of Senator Smoot’s Finance Commit- 
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THE CHALLENGER 


A Wide Choice of Colors 
at No Extra Cost 


Only a very few dollars 
a month is the difference 
in price between this big, 
fine Essex, and the smal- 
lest and lightest of cars. 


For instance, your down 
payment may be as low 
as $245, and nowhere 
within the United States 
is higher than $295, ac- 
cording to locality. The 
H. M. C. Purchase Plan 
offers the lowest terms 
available on the balance. 
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Challenging you 


to know the best 


Essex the Challenger sweeps aside the barriers of price 


In fine 
Equipment too 


WHAT A COMPLETE 
FINE CAR SHOULD HAVE 


Hydraulic shock absorbers, 4- 
wheel brakes, radiator shutters 
and air cleaner are standard. 
They do not cost you one cent 
extra. The same with the new 
type GL ARE-PROOF rear- 
view mirror, safety lock, starter 
and electric gauge for fuel and 
oil on dash. 


Bright parts are chromium 

plated. All valuable features— 

all features you want. Add 

them up yourself and you will 

see easily above $100 in the 

“extras’’ that Essex provides 
at no extra cost. 


class. 


It challenges the performance, the style, the 


luxurious roomy comfort of any car at any price, on the 
basis that no other gives you back so much for every 
dollar you put in. That is why the big buying swing is 


to Essex. 


That is why motorists by thousands are 


switching from past favorites, and trading in their 
present cars for the big values Essex the Challenger gives. 


A Big, adult-size “‘Six.’’ Fine 
to look at. Roomy and comfort- 
able. Rich, handsome upholstery 
and appointments. A SUPER- 
SIX motor—challenging up to 
70 miles an hour—60 miles an hour 
all day. In getaway 
it challenges: any 
car. It is built by 


Hudson under 


‘099 


Super-Six patents —that is why it 
is so smooth—so powerful. 


In “‘Nationwide Challenger 
Week,’’ Essex established marks 
everywhere that no car of any price 
had ever equalled. 
Ask fora ride 
WATCH 

ESSEX. 
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($920,000,000.00 paid to 
policy-holders of the Atna Life | 
Insurance Company and affil- 
iated Companies in 79 years!) 


It 


pays 
to be 
ATNA-IZED. 


See the Etna-izer in your commu- | 
nity. He is a man worth knowing. 


The Etna Life Insurance Company » The Etna 
Casualty and Surety Company ~ The Automobile 
Insurance Company ~ The Standard Fire Insurance 
Company ~ of Hartford, Connecticut, write practically 
every form of Insurance and Bonding Protection. 








around on the capital’s public links, shoot- 
ing 110 in straight, cautious jabs.”—Ep. 
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“Low Down’ 
Sirs: 

1) If Editor Ray Long assigned to Calvin 
Coolidge the writing of an autobiography, and 
if the manuscript which Editor Long tells us 
he received from the hands of Mr. Coolidge was 
composed by the President—hats off to Editor 
Long. 

2) Calvin Coolidge is a native of Vermont, 
and migrated to Massachusetts. I was born in 
Massachusetts, and migrated to Vermont. But 
Mr. Coolidge now owns the homestead at 
Plymouth, he accepts the name Vermonter—so 
I feel that we are fellow Vermonters. 

3) My occupation during more than 30 years 
has been editing (daily newspapers), publishing, 
and printing. 

With these premises and qualifyings, may I 
comment on the “Great Mystery” (Time, March 
18). You tell your subscribers that in the plant 
of the Cuneo Press, where Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine is printed, “numerous compositors set por- 
tions of an article that were ‘meaningless frag- 
ments’ to them.” I have read this “On Entering 
and Leaving the Presidency”; and if anyone has 
told a Time writer that even Printer Cuneo 
could have cut this copy into “takes’’* that in- 
telligent compositors could not have recognized 
as Coolidge biography, the story teller, in my 
judgment, was trying to put something over— 
and not very cleverly. For there is little if any 
of the text that is not familiar to cover-to- 
cover TIME readers. 

Which leads me to suspect that either Editor 
Long or one of his boys wrote the copy of this 
“great mystery” captioned “On Entering and 
Leaving the Presidency’ and, like so many 
“autobiographies” appearing in «the popular 
magazines, that it was okayed by the subject. 

I am not criticising Mr. Coolidge. What he 
did was ethical. If Mr. Long comes to me with 
the same proposal I shall say, Go to it. But I 
am wondering if my fellow Vermonter isn’t feel- 
ing that Editor Long is being over glorified when 
TIME gives such space to the mystery. Perhaps 
Mr. Coolidge’s New England conscience is being 
(unduly) pricked, and that he wishes Time 
hadn’t stressed this Long achievement. But if 
Mr. Coolidge did write this copy after Editor 
Long had “asked and begged and bid,” then 
Editor Long did a great job—a much bigger job 
than I should suppose he would have had the 
temerity to undertake in the closing months of a 
strenuous term of the President of the world’s 
greatest nation. I'd like the low down on this. 

Ray Long in his leading editorial “A Fine 
Human Document” quotes Mr. Coolidge as say- 
ing to him: 

“Whenever a problem comes before me the 
first thing I say to myself is, ‘Isn’t there some- 
one who can do that as well as I can?’ and you 
would be surprised how often I find someone 
else can do it better. That saves me for the 
problems which only I can decide.” 


F. L. LANE 
of Burlington, Vt. 

Wintering at Phoenix, Ariz. 

Vermonter Lane’s query about the 
“meaningless fragments” can never be an- 
swered. Now that the “mystery” is dis- 
pelled, not even the Cuneo Press typeset- 
ters could honestly say how little or much 
sense or sensation they derived from set- 
ting the disjointed Coolidge paragraphs. 


*The portion of copy a compositor has at one 
time. 


Editor Long exaggerated, perhaps, when 
he suggested that the typesetters were en- 
tirely ignorant of what the fragments were 
all about. 

Vermonter Lane’s questioning of Editor 
Long’s editorial integrity is more grave. 
In the interests of accuracy, definiteness 
and fair-play, TrmE has showed Vermonter 
Lane’s letter to Editor Long, has received 
from Editor Long an affidavit.—Ep. 


The Long affidavit: 
STATE OF NEW YORK U0... 
COUNTY OF NEW YORKS ** 

RAY LONG, being duly sworn, deposes and 
says: 

IT am the Editor of Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
and, as such, negotiated for the preparation and 
publication by the Cosmopolitan Magazine of 
the manuscripts by Calvin Coolidge. 

To the best of my knowledge and _ belief, 
every line of the manuscripts by Calvin Coolidge 
which have been delivered to me by the ex- 
President and which have been published in the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine was written by Mr. 
Coolidge himself. In fact, from my _ personal 
knowledge, I am able to state that neither of his 
secretaries knew of the existence of the manu- 
scripts until they were completed. Mr. Coolidge 
prepared them in longhand and then dictated 
them to his personal stenographer. After the 
manuscripts were completed he showed them to 
his official secretaries, Mr. Sanders and Mr. 
Clark, and asked for suggestions. They made 
one or two minor suggestions. 

While I had told Mr. Coolidge that I believed 
the articles in which the American public would 
be most interested would be those in which he 
told his reactions, as a man, from the experience 
of being President of the United States, I did 
not, in any way, dictate what was to be written 
and I did not know what had been written until 
I read it in manuscript form. 

Neither Bruce Barton, nor any other pro- 
fessional writer, had anything to do with the 
preparation of the manuscript. Bruce Barton 
did know, through a personal letter from the 
President, that the first article had been written, 
but he had not the slightest idea of the contents 
of the article until I had received it and de- 
scribed it to him over the telephone. 

The story is the ex-President’s own story in 
every manner, shape and form. It is amazing 
to me that anyone could dream that it was 
otherwise. 

No “ghost” writer—as those writers who put 
stories into shape for prominent people are 
called—could have put into a story the sin- 
cerity which Mr. Coolidge embodied in_ his 


story. 
(Signed) Ray Lone 
SWORN TO BEFORE ME THIS 
9th DAY OF APRIL, 1929. 
(Sealed and Signed) William J. Sperl 
Notary Public Queens County No. 1749 Reg. 
No. 6896. Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. No. 
979 Reg: No. 18682. Commission expires March 
30, 1931. 
sae ieiiine 
Friendly to Canada 
Sirs: 

I subscribe to your newsmagazine which 
reaches me every Monday. I spend the evening 
of that day in reading it. It interests and in- 
structs me very much and I frequently pass it 
on to friends who tell me that they experience 
the same intellectual reaction from it that I do. 

It pleases me to see that you are evidently 
friendly to Canada, from which the United 
States have drawn so many people. Perhaps you 








Roy E. Larsen 


Reading 
Against Time? 


Try Time — 


CircuLaTION MANAGER, Time, INc. 
2500 Prairie Avenue, Cuicaco, IL. 


Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me 


a bill ($5). 


NAME___ 


It’s Terse 





ADDRESS___ 
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EN vary in their ideas 

as to what their in- 

vestments should pro- 

duce. One is concern- 
ed entirely with safety . . . bonds 
and 4% to 5%, which is safe but 
extremely slow. Another likes to 
take a “‘flyer’’ . with 50% to 
1ooo% in prospect, which nearly 
always results in disastrous losses. 
The largest number strive for what 
seems to be the happy medium. But 
thé number that actually achieve 
this goal. of safety and an adequate 
return is relatively small. 


In the operation of your business 
would you depend on the more or 
less casual a ae of friends, on 
items you read in the papers, on 
gossip and tips, as a basis for your 
business policy? You know if you 
did, that profits would soon turn 
to'losses. It is even more unsound 
to invest at random, yet thousands 
upon thousands are trying it. 


Men who know 


The first requirement for successful 
business operation is men who know 
the business. The first requirement 
for successful investment 1s men who 
know investments. If there is any 
source from which you can get this 
knowledge, you obviously should 
avail yourself of it. Consider Brook- 
mire Service in this light. Ask any 
Brookmire client, ask your bank, 
ask any prominent economist about 
Brookmire. Apply any test you like 
to learn about the Brookmire record 
over the past quarter century. If 
you can, stop at our head office in 
New York City. There you will 
find open for inspection our record 
of recommendations over so long a 


--and, what do youactually get? 





A Definition 


The Prookmire Service is an organi- 
zation devoted to investment counsel. 
It is purely advisory. Its record covers 
pver a quarter century of success. 
Its purpose is to provide .investors 
with specific advice to the end that 
their capital may be kept safe and 
fully productive. 

It does not execute orders, nor 
disturb existing banking or brokerage 
relationships. 


period of time that they are abso- 
lutely conclusive. Nothing is left 
to the imagination. You can judge 
the value of Brookmire Service 
from the results it has produced. 


Does this purpose interest you? 


The sole objective of this Service is 
safety plus a better-than-average return. 
Our entire facilities are directed 
first, toward enabling clients. to 
keep their principal intact, and, 
second, tO increase it more rapidly 
than would otherwise be possible. 
You can accomplish this, because 
Brookmire Service is not simply a 
statistical organization providing 
only information about past hap- 
penings. This data we have; it is 
used by us constantly as one of the 
factors by which our recommenda- 
tions are determined, but clients 
are not submerged by this material 
and left to form their own opinions 
from a mass of undigested facts. 
The function of this organization 
is, as we see it, to do this for our 
clients, using every method to 
check and recheck as to the sound- 
ness of each individual recom- 


BROOKMIRE 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
ROCHESTER DETROIT 


CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 


CLEVELAND BUFFALO 


what results do you EXPECT 


from your investment capital ? 


mendation before our decision is 
made. Then, and then only, ,after 
the most thoroughgoing investiga- 
tion, do we advise as to the pur- 
chase or sale of securities, stating 


for your information the reasons 
behind the advice. 


Do you want to “get rich quick”? 


We have ready for your inspection a descrip- 
tion of Brookmire Service. Its history, 
record, equipment and methods are avail- 
able either through a personal call if you 
can stop in at any one of our offices, or 
through the coupon. Before taking any 
action, however, a further definition of 
Brookmire Service should be considered 
now. We have nothing to offer the man 
who wants to ‘“‘get rich quick’’, we make 
no attempt to advise as to the highly specu- 
lative “‘in and out’’ trading, Soe no way 
has-yet been devised (nor do we believe it 
can be) to gauge accurately short swings 
and minor fluctuations in security prices. 
Lastly, we require that clients have a mini- 
mum investment capital of $5,000, for with 
a smaller amount they cannot gain full 
value from the Service. 

If you appreciate the tremendous odds 
against success through speculation, if you 
want to build up your capital steadily, 
with safety and without worry, and if you 
have available funds sufficient to enable 
you to profit by our recommendations :— 
then, there is something here that you 
cannot afford not to investigate. 


Inquiries from West of the Rockies should be 
addressed to the Brookmire Economic Service, 
Russ Building, San Francisco, California. 


Brooxmrre Economic Service, Inc. 
551 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please send me the material descriptive of your 
Service. I am interested in your conservative 
point of view and, in the event I become a 
client, will not expect wired advice for a ‘quick 
turnover’ or other highly speculative data. 


XTM-U2 
Name 
RE CARE SS aaa 
I have in securities 
Or available for investment. $ oeeccnsnnenmneeenennen en 


for those whose principal is above a certain amount, 


this information will be helpful in enabling us to 
forward to you the proper information. 


i is not essential, but since there is a Special =| 
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Lge can adjust your partition layout to your business, quickly, 
inexpensively—rather than business to layout, or alterations at 
big cost. Use Hauserman Movable Steel Partitions. 

Hundreds of companies, both large and small, are partitioning 
this modern way. The Bell System has 246 installations, stretching 
from Canada to Texas. Cadillac installations number 45. General 
Electric’s total 318—and many others equally famous for sound, 
aggressive management. 

Several grades— all movable, 20 distinctive colors, many excep- 
tional color harmonies and realistic graining effects. A complete 
partitioning service from — to finished installation, through a 
national organization of direct factory branches. Twelve years of 
partitioning experience. 

You may want to start with only a small installation—you can add 
new units anytime—of the same grade and color to match perfectly. 
Whether youare considering anew building or remodelling your pres- 
ent one, it will pay you to send the coupon for complete information. 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY, ‘Partition Specialists 
6839 Grant Avenue, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Sales, Engineering and Erection Service at Direct Factory Branches in Thirteen Principal Cities. 


HAUSERMAN 
PARTITIONS 


OF MOVABLE STEEL 


Send me more information about partitions for 


Name 


Firm - 
Address _- 
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might consider a suggestion to have a page de- 
voted to conspicuous Canadian happenings. The 
relations between the two countries are fast be- 
coming more firmly interlocked financially, so- 
cially and intellectually. 

I want you to know that I like your style and 
I think it would be a good thing if you had a 
large circulation in Canada. Canadians are a 
reading people and appreciate the things which 
are worth reading. In my opinion your news- 
magazine abundantly answers that description. 


C. F. JAMIESON 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


So close is Canada to the U. S., so sim- 
ilar its interests, so interwoven its activ- 
ities, that many a Canada story is treated 
by Time under subject headings instead 
of Foreign News. Example: “ ‘World’s 
Greatest’ Railroad,” True, April 15, Busi- 
ness. Let more Canadians say how they 
would like their Canada news—under 
“Canada” in Foreign News or mixed 
through Trme.—Eb. 


—_—o—_ 
Shylocks 


Sirs: 

The enclosed clipping from the Journal of 
Edmonton, Alberta, is of interest to us particu- 
larly because it indicates that the writer of this 
paragraph probably is unaware of the fact that 
over 500,000 public and private school children 
and students in our colleges, subscribed to this 
fund. 

Epwarp D. ApAams 

Chairman, Committee on War Memorials 

to American Engineers 

New York City 

The clipping: “The new library of the 
University of Louvain costing $2,000,000, 
was built entirely by American money. 
Those American Shylocks!”—Ep. 


o—- 


Put England Right 
Sirs: 

I am an admirer and a loyal reader of Time. 
It occurs to me to make a suggestion that a 
questionnaire having as its theme “Why Don't 
You Visit England?” would bring out all manner 
of interesting comments and criticisms which 
would reveal to us on this side things we ought 
to put right if more and more American visitors, 
who would greatly be welcomed, are to come 
to us. 

I pass the suggestion on to you in this rough 
way. It would, I think, produce most interesting 
material. 





SyDNEY WALTON* 
London, England 
Let readers say why they do not visit 
England, why they do, what they would 
like “put right.”—Epb. 


cially iiss 
French Line Defended 
Sirs: 

Permit me to lay a cool hand on the fevered 
brow of your correspondent from Scranton, 


Dennis F. Crolly, who was so exercised last 
week (Time, April 15) about the matter of legs, 
Nancy Hanks and the disintegrating influence of 
the Rue de la Paix as set forth in French Line 
advertising. 

Nancy was a fine woman; in that I am in 
entire agreement with him. If she were alive 
today, probably the French Line would be proud 
to offer her a cabin de luxe on the Jle de France 
and I would personally shepherd her from shop 
to shop in Paris. I believe that her son—who 
was a real man with a man-sized viewpoint— 
would be genuineiy pleased, no matter how many 
pairs of stockings she bought. Neither his morals 
nor her own were on such precarious foundations 
that they would totter under the shock of silk. 

The Puritan complex that associated pleasure 
with the devil and beauty with dire consequences 
to its possessor seems to die hard in certain 
quarters . . . or perhaps Mrs. Crolly has been 
teasing for a trip to Paris—who knows? One 
fancies she might need a holiday. 

Jay ELtwoop WINGATE 

Dorland Agency, Inc. 

New York City. 

*Publicity man for England’s Wembley exposi- 
tion of 1924. 
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Individuality— Built for those 
who want beauty and style well away 
from the commonplace, bearing a 
name that is universally respected 
among all fine cars. 

Straight-Eight Power—A gen- 
uine, Marmon-built straight-eight 
engine provides the power—smooth, 
effortless, abundant. 

Remarkable Comfort—A 
quality of all Marmons that people 
never forget. 

Performance in Town—Matr- 
mon straight-eight power reduces 
gear-shifting a full half. Never 
jumpy at low traffic speeds. The 
speedometer can drop to 3 or 4— 
press the throttle—no need to wait 
—no need to shift. Smooth, alert 
power is always there. Easy tosteer. 
Easy to park. 
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Performance in the Country 
—Heres a car that doesn’t require 
stiff-arm driving. Head a Marmon 
down the road, measure off the speed 
wanted, give the car its lead and the 
job of driving is no job at all. 

Long -Lived—This Marmon is 
not a car to be “traded” every year 
or eighteen months. It’s built for 
long life—the same period of service 
you would expect from the most 
expensive cars. Straight-eight power 
is easy power—easy on bearings and 
all working parts. 

Economical to Run— Some 
consider the straight-eight a great 
car to drive but expensive to oper- 
ate. Engineering facts and owner 
recordsprovethisisnotso. It’s power 
delivered, not the number of cylin- 
ders, that regulates gas consumption. 
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Marmon Prices—The Marmon 
68 (illustrated here) is only $1465. 
The Marmon 78 is $1965. (Prices at 
factory. Group equipment extra.) 
That these cars have had real appeal 
is evidenced by the fact that Mar- 
mon’s business last year was nearly 
double any previous volume. 

Costs Nothing to Try—Many 
people go back year after year and 
buy the same make of car. Others 
try the whole field before deciding. 
To both classes we issue a friendly 
challenge to try a Marmon and let 
the car itself do the selling. All Mar- 
mon dealers are prepared to show 
you more automobile for the money 
than can be had anywhere else in the 
world. This we confidently believe. 


MARMON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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UNDER THE DIRECTION OF G. M. WILLIAMS 
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25 years ago Bry- 
ant entered the gas 
appliance field. 20 
years ago it built 
the first gas-burn- 
ing residence heat- 
ing plant. The 
Latest Bryant is 
Bryant’s 25th An- 
niversary gift to 
American home 


life. 
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The Bryant Pup, 
symbol of the Decla- 
ration of Independ- 
ence of thousands of 
families from Fur- 
nace Room Slavery, 
greets the latest mod- 


el with joyous yelps. 
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PPLYING automobile phraseology, the latest 
Bryants have closed bodies of stream line design, 
as unlike those of other automatic and semi-auto- 
matic heating plants as the smart sedan of 1929 is 
unlike antiquated touring cars with their once-familiar 
“frosting” of exposed parts, accessories and other 
unbeautiful gadgets. 
The latest Bryant meets the desire of architects 
and of Bryant owners for a heating plant wholly suit- 
able for installation in the modern “living basements” 


where there is need for absolute cleanliness, and the 
elimination of all fuel storage, furnace tools and 





With Bryant Complete- 
ly Automatic Gas Heat- 
ing you can... Throw 
away coal shovel and 
all other tools ... Junk 
ash cans and oil-cans 
..-Makea single match 
your winter’s kindling 
..-’Tend furnace by 
the calendar, not by 
the clock ... Live ina 
warm House, sleep in 
a cool one... Add a 
useful room to your 
house .. . Laugh at the 
ups and downs of the 
temperature outside 
...- Enjoy winter in 
peace and quiet...and 


—renceneeeneeanenesnianeaiy 
. o ee : “Jet the pup be your 
Memo accessories. A Bryant is ‘“‘as clean in the basement Seay ian” 
: as it is in the picture. 
Write The Bry- The exact cost of instal- 


ant Heater & 
Mfg. Co., 17815 
St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland, for 
full details of the 
latest Bryant 
Automatic Gas 


boiler. 


BRYANT<(HEATI 


@rumc 


Lets the Pup be Man 
THE BRYANT HEATER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Furnace 


NG 


lation and operation of 
Bryant Heating in your 
home can be dependably 
computed in advance. 
A gas heating engineer 
from our nearest office 
will secure this informa- 
tion for you without ob- 


17815 St. Clair Avenue Cleveland, Ohio ligation on your part. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 


Message No. 1 


“I have called this special session of 
Congress to redeem two pledges given in 
the last election—farm relief and limited 
tariff revision. . . . 

“There should be no fee or tax imposed 
upon the farmer. No government agency 
should engage in the buying or selling or 
price-fixing of production... . 

“The difficulties of agriculture cannot 
be cured in a day; they cannot all be cured 
by legislation; they cannot be cured by 
the federal government alone. . . . Every 
effort of this character is an experi- 
ee 

“Every penny of waste between farmer 
and consumer that we can eliminate will 
be gain for both... . 

“Seven years of experience have proved 
the principle of the flexible tariff to be 
practical... .” 

To the House and Senate last week 
President Hoover sent these and some 
2,500 other words—his first Message—to 
be droned by clerks. He urged the legis- 
lators to legislate: 

1) Farm relief through a Federal Farm 
Board with “adequate working capital” to 
reorganize marketing, to assist co-opera- 
tives to handle surplus crops. 

2) Tariff revision in the form of in- 
creased rates for agriculture and industries 
in which “there had been a substantial 
slackening of activity and a consequent 
decrease in employment’; reorganization 
of the Tariff Commission with higher sal- 
aries, a faster system of fact-finding on 
changes recommended, a “sounder” system 
for valuation. 

3) Authority for the 1930 Census, re- 
apportionment of the House of Represen- 
tatives, repeal of the national origins im- 
migration provision. 

@ President Hoover accepted the resigna- 
tion of David H. Blair of North Carolina as 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


@ For the first time since Calvin Coolidge 
Jr., playing upon them, developed a heel 
blister which went into a fatal infection in 
1924, tennis was played last week upon the 
White House courts. Players: Secretary 
of State Stimson, Assistant Secretary of 
State Francis White, White House Physi- 
cian Joel T. Boone, Director Leo S. Rowe 
of the Pan-American Union. President 
Hoover does not play tennis. 


@ President Hoover attended the Wash- 
ington Newsgatherers’ Gridiron Club’s 
spring dinner. To many such dinners had 
he been as Secretary of Commerce, to none 
before as President and chief butt of the 
merry-making. He made a speech. Under 


the club’s rules, it was not reported (see 
Pp. 14). 


@ To Washington for its annual'visit went 
a traveling company of the Metropolitan 
Opera. Of greatest interest and familiarity 
to President and Mrs. Hoover was Singer 
Lawrence Tibbett, native Californian, 
from Bakersfield (oil) hard by the Hoover 
ranch at San Joaquin (Sun Maid Raisins). 
Special mark of special interest: Singer 
Tibbett was invited to sing on Sunday at 
the White House. Two of Mr. Hoover’s 
favorite songs are Ridi Pagliacci and The 
Road to Mandalay. 

¢ To President Hoover went Virginia 
fishing license No. 172,523. To his fish- 
ing friend, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, went license No. 172,- 
524. 

@ For Senor Pablo Ramirez, Chilean 
Minister of Finance, President Hoover 
gave a White House luncheon. Sefior Ra- 
mirez is touring the U. S. in the interest of 
Chilean nitrate. 

@, The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People last week 
asked President Hoover to name a Negro 
to his forthcoming law enforcement com- 
mission. Suggested names: Boston’s Wil- 
liam H. Lewis, Cleveland’s Perry E. Davis, 
Washington’s Municipal Judge James A. 
Cobb. The President was told that Negroes 
want an opportunity to disprove the 
charge that blackamoor drinking habits 
make it necessary for the South to uphold 
prohibition. 

@ President Hoover last week formally 
received Tytus Filipowicz as the new Min- 
ister from Poland. 

@ To his great and good friend, King 
Albert of the Belgians, President Hoover 
sent birthday greetings last week. To the 
State Department’s stiff formula for such 
felicitations, the president added: “My 
own personal greetings.” King Albert is 
54, President Hoover 54. 

@ The Yale Daily News last week pub- 
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lished some paragraphs by President 
Hoover. Excerpts: “The need for college 
graduates in state and national politics is 
the need for trained minds and formed 
characters that exists in all departments 
of modern life. . . . As politics is but one 
aspect of the social order, its need of men 
of special educational equipment is... 
obvious.” 
@ To the White House last week went a 
144-pound Penobscot salmon, carefully 
packed in ice and moss. What made this 
salmon different: It was the first caught 
upon the opening of the Bangor Pool. 
Presidential salmon-catcher: Horace W. 
Chapman of Bangor. 
@ Mrs. Hoover sat, last week, for her 
first First Lady portrait in oils, to Artist 
David Cleeland of Manhattan, commis- 
sioned by Time, The Weekly Newsmaga- 
zine. 

reaped sis 


Mr. Gann Sees It Through 


Edward Everett Gann went to another 
grand Society party in Washington last 
week, a State dinner in honor. of Seftor 
Don Pablo Ramirez, Minister of Finance 
of Chile, given by Sefor Don Carlos G. 
Davila, Chilean Ambassador to the U. S. 
There were 189 other people there, some 
of whom Mr. Gann knew, which made it 
pleasant. 

A glittering table like two horse-shoes 
laid end to end was spread in the Hall of 
the Americas at the Pan-American Union 
Building. Mr. Gann found his seat 
seventh from the foot of one horse-shoe. 
On his left was Mrs. William Braden, wife 
of the Chilean copper operator. On his 


‘right was a Mrs. Paul Wooton, wife of 


the Washington correspondent of the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune. 

Given by C of the potent A B C nations 
of South America, the dinner was an im- 
portant affair. Present were, among 
others, eight members of the Cabinet, 
four ambassadors, four Senators, nine min- 
isters, four Congressmen, three Hoover 
secretaries, two admirals, the Mayor of 
Philadelphia, et al. et ux. The setting was 
magnificent—a patio with orchids, palms, 
exotic birds, tropical fish. The dinner was 
also notable in that it was Dry. 

Mr. Gann, no talker in Society, heard 
those about him discuss the Junoesque 
lady in a silver lace dress seated so 
grandly at the right hand of the diminu- 
tive Ambassador Davila at one end of the 
table. This was embarrassing for Mr. 
Gann because the lady in question was 
his own wife. In the other direction, all 
bathed and shaved and shining in his eve- 
ning clothes, beside Seftor Davila, was 


Mrs. Gann’s brother, Vice President 
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Charles Curtis, upon being whose official 
hostess Mrs. Gann had long been bent. 
This dinner represented the final triumph 
of her and her brother’s efforts to obtain 
for her the status that she would auto- 
matically have enjoyed if she had been 
Charles Curtis’s wife instead of his sister, 
or if Edward Everett Gann had been 
elected Vice President. 

Mr. Gann listened to the conversation 
around him and held his- peace. This was 
his wife’s big evening. He saw it through. 

Well did Mr. Gann know that for his 
wife to reach her eminence, many am of- 
ficial wheel had had to turn. The Vice 
President had protested against a State 
Department ruling which failed to accord 
Mrs. Gann full recognition (Time, April 
15). The matter was in the hands of Sec- 
retary of State Stimson. 

Last week Mr. Curtis went to see Sec- 


— 
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AMBASSADOR DAVILA 
He set an example for the Corps. 


retary Stimson about Mrs. Gann. Sir 
Esme Howard, British Ambassador and 
dean of the diplomatic corps, went to see 
Secretary Stimson about Mrs. Gann. Sec- 
retary Stimson went to see President 
Hoover about Mrs. Gann. Secretary Stim- 
son saw newsgatherers about Mrs. Gann. 
To them he gave correspondence which 
showed what a Statesman he really was— 
correspondence which passed the whole 
question of Mrs. Gann’s precedence back 
to the diplomatic corps. 

Next day had come a momentous meet- 
ing of the diplomatic corps at the British 
Embassy. About that old yellow building 
on Connecticut Ave., the street was black 
with diplomatic motors, discharging heads 
of missions come to discuss Mrs. Gann at 
length. 

The meeting might well have been 
broken up if Lady Isabella Howard’s 
green parrakeet, Jerry, had fluttered into 
the assembly and, as is his custom, taken 
a seat on Sir Esme’s shoulder. Jerry 
might have demanded to know what the 
Corps proposed to do about precedence 
for the Old Soak. Statesman Stimson’s 


Chinese-chattering parrot recently ordered 
on from Manila (Time, April 8). Canadian 
Minister the Hon, Vincent Massey has a 
wire-haired fox terrier, Peter, who can 
claim a high place because of his ancestry. 
There is a disdainful tortoise family at the 
Italian Embassy. Prince Albert de Ligne, 
Belgian Ambassador, has a red and grey 
African parrot who would surely dispute 
any undue social recognition of the Old 
Soak. : 

But Lady Isabella’s Jerry, a well-trained 
diplomat, did not interrupt the meeting, 
so the ambassadors and ministers confined 
their attention to Mrs. Gann and reached 
an agreement. The strange case of Mr. 
Gann was not broached. 

The diplomats decided to accept Mrs. 
Gann as the Vice President’s hostess and 
accord her full honors as such. This ac- 
tion, however, was only “provisional”’ until 
“constituted American authority” could 
make “a final arrangement.” What this 
authority may be, no one knows, for 
Statesman Stimson, to avoid further social 
uproars, announced last week that his De- 
partment’s Division of Protocol would 
henceforth cease functioning as an infor- 
mation bureau for Washington Society. 

If Mr. Gann was troubled by his odd 
position as the Vice President’s official 
hostess’s husband, he resolutely concealed 
the fact. For publication, all he said was: 
“Please do not quote me except to say 
that I have no comment to make. I be- 
lieve the incident closed. . . . I sincerely 
hope it is closed.” 

Citizens in all parts of the land were 
deeply interested, however, and many a 
suggestion flooded into Washington. The 
Vice President was called upon to solve 
the problem by marrying again. That 
made him chuckle. Others suggested buffet 
dinners at which the question of preced- 
ence would be avoided by. everybody 
standing up. Because Charles Curtis is 
himself part Indian, Chief Two-Guns- 
White-Calf of Glacier Park, Mont., famed 
redskin of Great Northern R. R. adver- 
tisements, was interviewed. Said he: ° 

“These white squaws make much thun- 
der over nothing. One is third and wants 
to be second. Tell them all to go into 
wigwam, sit in circle, then no first, no 
last. Thunder dies and the braves can 
sleep.” 

@ The Baltimore Sum’s always mordant 
Frank Kent said the case ought to produce 
“a more general appreciation of the im- 
portance to the country of Herbert 
Hoover’s health.” He suggested doubling 
the Presidential bodyguard, hiring more 
and better White House physicians, and 
an enforced two-hour nap every afternoon 
for the President. 

@ The New York Evening Post, always 
serious on social matters, declared venom- 
ously: ‘A bull-headed Vice President 
goaded by an ambitious woman can stir 
up all kinds of a mess. . . . Mrs. Gann is 
not set in the seats of the mighty by de- 
cree of her own country but by the amused 
complaisance of courteous foreigners. Will 
this memory spoil the fun of the Vice 
Presidentess as she looks down from the 
head of one of those jolly-diplomatic din- 
ners, past six frozen-faced ambassadresses, 


to where her unrated husband hides at 
the foot of the board? . . . We devoutly 
hope so.” 


a 


Coolidge v. Smith 

From near Concordia, Kan., Walter Cyr, 
young farmer, vanished last week. After 
three days searchers found him atop a 
straw stack. Dreading capture, he gulped 
down poisom Purged by a physician, he 
explained that he had been so pestered by 
a life insurance agent that suicide had 
seemed attractive. ... 

The pestiferousness of such agents— 
porch-climbers, telephoners, buttonholers, 
classmates—may soon become a matter 
for the attention of Citizen Calvin Cool- 
idge. Last week he accepted nomination to 
New York Life Insurance Co.’s board of 
directors and assignment to the agency 
committee where he will specialize in 
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Two-Guns-WHITE-CALF 
“Tell them, all to go into wigwam.” 


“human contacts.” His formal election 
will occur in May. Twenty-eight years ago 
this same company considered Mr. Cool- 
idge a doubtful risk and hesitated to issue 
him a $3,000 policy because he was 19 Ibs. 
underweight. 

Not as a business venture but as a “‘pub- 
lic service” did Mr. Coolidge accept his 
new work. Wrote he to Darwin Pearl 
Kingsley, president of New York Life: 
“Believing that life insurance is the most 
effective instrumentality for the promo- 
tion of industry, saving and character ever 
devised, that a well-managed mutual com- 
pany is a co-operative society for the ad- 
vancement of the public welfare. . . . I 
accept the nomination. . . .” 

Mrs. Coolidge may benefit financially 
from her husband’s new work. The com- 
pany’s directors are paid $50 in gold for 
each board meeting and $20 in gold for 
each committee meeting. By custom these 
payments are turned over to directors 
wives some of whom last year profited to 
the extent of $4,100 in this way. : 

Mr. Coolidge, retired public servant, 1s 
not alone in being elevated to high 
office in a big insurance company. Last 
month Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
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elected Alfred Emanuel Smith to its board 
of directors.* There he will sit with one- 
time Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s Alanson Bigelow Houghton (Re- 
publican),+ President of the Associated 
Press Frank Brett Noyes (Republican), 
Steelman Charles Michael Schwab (Re- 
publican), Lawyer John William Davis 
(Democrat), et al. 

Mr. Smith’s company is also a mutual 
company and therefore, by the Coolidge 
dictum, the Brown Derby is now perform- 
ing a public service equal to Mr. Coolidge’s 
—even a larger public service because 
Metropolitan Life is far larger than New 
York Life. A mutual company is owned 
by its policy holders, who share in its 
profits, whereas non-mutual companies are 
owned by stockholders who alone receive 
dividends. 

Sharp rivalry exists between Mr. Cool- 
idge’s company and Mr. Smith’s company. 
A comparison: 

Mr. Smith’s Company 

Assets—$2,695,475,965 
1928 Income—$743,412,385 
Policies in force—$42,329,281 
Insurance in force—$16,371,956,002 

Mr. Coolidge’s Company 
Assets—$1,5 35,080,347 
1928 Income—$3 56,405,867 


Policies in force—$2,527,327 
Insurance in force—$6,781,316,618 


THE CABINET 


Dawes to London 

Last week Charles Gates Dawes was 
defensively preoccupied with the finances 
of the Dominican Republic. Mulling over 
matters of revenue, expenditures and in- 
terest on foreign loans, he could barely 
pause long enough to acknowledge pub- 
licly the fact that President Hoover had 
appointed him Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James’s to succeed Alanson Bige- 
low Houghton, resigned. Congratulatory 
telegrams which preceded the official mes- 
sage from the State Department he tossed 
aside impatiently. Newsgatherers finally 
coaxed this statement from him: 

“IT am appreciative of the high honor 

done me and recognize the responsibilities 
which it involves.” 
_ London stirred at the prospect of see- 
ing and hearing this forthright man, so 
boldly histrionic on the outside, so warm, 
gentle, shrewd on the inside. The Kansas 
City Convention had refused to renomi- 
nate him as Vice President only to have 
President Hoover recognize his worth in 
this highest diplomatic appointment. 

An ambassador to France still had to be 
found by President Hoover. The names 
of General Pershing, Alvan Tufts Fuller, 
Frederick Henry Prince seemed eliminated. 
Other names brought forward included 
New Jersey’s Senator Walter Evans Edge, 
New York’s onetime (1915-27) Senator 
James Wolcott Wadsworth Jr., Ohio’s 
automobile-maker John North Willys. 

*Coolidge-Smith rivalry in private life will 
soon also extend to literature. Last week it was 
reported that Mr. Smith will write a series of 
personal and political reminiscences for the 
Saturday Eeening Post. 

tNew York Life had the late Myron Timothy 
Herrick, Ambassador to France, on its board. 


It was to succeed Mr. Herrick that Citizen Cool- 
idge was elected. 


The Neighbors 


To live in peace and harmony with your 
neighbor and to love him as yourself is 
no easier for nations of men than it is for 
men. Canada and the U. S. are tradi- 
tionally amicable neighbors, but this does 
not spare them from having back-fence 


arguments. Last week the problems be- 
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Canapa’s MASSEY 


Temperate, conciliatory. 


tween the two countries had accumulated 
to an extent that might well have shaken 
the amity of two less level-minded neigh- 
bors. 

U. S. Secretary of State Stimson and 
Canada’s Minister, the Hon. Vincent 
Massey, had among other matters the fol- 
lowing things in common to think about 
last week: 

Prohibition. Minister Massey de- 
livered to Statesman Stimson Canada’s 
formal note of protest against the sinking 
of the Canadian registered rum-runner 
I’m Alone, sunk by U. S. Coast Guards- 
men 200 miles off the Louisiana coast 
(Time, April 1, et seg.). Statesman Stim- 
son described the epistle as “temperate and 
conciliatory.” He sat himself down to 
prepare a reply. 

Simultaneously the Department of Jus- 
tice, in New Orleans, released Capt. John 
Thomas Randall and the crew of the J’m 
Alone from a charge of conspiracy. The 
U. S. found it had “insufficient evidence” 
for conviction. Captain Randall talked 
of a $250,000 damage suit against the 
U. S. for the loss of his ship and its liquor 
cargo. 

At the same time, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment permitted U. S. agents to stand 
on the Windsor, Ont., liquor export docks 
as a means of checking rum-running to 
Detroit, which cut the flow to’ the low 
ebb of 500 cases per day. This, Canada 
considered, was part of “neighborly co- 
operation,” whereas the /’m Alone case 
involved a major international principle. 

Tariff. Great was the agitation last 
week in Canada at the prospect of an in- 





crease in U. S. tariffs, particularly on farm 
products. Last year the U. S. sold Can- 
ada, its best customer, $916,000,000 worth 
of goods, mostly manufactured, buying in 
return some $489,000,000 worth of Can- 
adian exports, chiefly wood and paper 
($237,000,000), fish and meats ($88,000,- 
000), farm products ($57,960,170). Loud 
was last week’s talk of raising the Can- 
adian tariff in retaliation. Premier Mc- 
Kenzie King called for “cool heads” in 
dealing with these international economic 
matters, but Canadian newspapers sug- 
gested that it was the King feet which 
were “cool” (see p. 25). 

Agriculture. Any U. S. plan for dis- 
posing of crop surpluses involves “dump- 
ing” abroad. Canada sees herself as a sort 
of backyard for this dumping, and con- 
siders it not neighborly to dump things 
over a neighbor’s fence. 

Immigration. Last week the U. S. Su- 
preme Court set aside the Jay Treaty of 
1794—on the ground that the treaty had 
died in the War of 1812—and declared 
that aliens resident in Canada or natural- 
ized Canadians could not under the 1924 
U. S. Immigration Act commute across 
the U. S. border to daily work. Minister 
Massey had protested to the U. S. on this 
interpretation, originally made by the 
Labor Department, on the ground that it 
goes behind Canada’s citizenship laws, dis- 
criminates between native and foreign- 
born citizens of the Dominion. The Su- 
preme Court’s decision immediately barred 
some 600 Canadian workers at Detroit. 

St. Lawrence Waterway. President 
Hoover has long urged international de- 
velopment of a Lakes-to-Atlantic route, 
but Canada, suspicious, has held back. 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces are 
either hostile or indifferent. A complicat- 
ing issue is hydro-electric power. Canada 
fears that the U. S. will secure control of 
most of the St. Lawrence power sites, with 
no chance for Canada to increase its share 
to meet future needs. Said one Canadian 
newspaper: “What Uncle Sam has he 
holds. Our whole relationship with our 
big neighbor proves that truism.” 


. Radio. “Sheer presumption,” declared 


Arthur 0. Smith, Canadian speaker to a 
Washington Rotary Club last week, was 
the U. S. Radio Commission's assignment 
of a mere handful of radio wave-lengths 
to Canada. The prediction was made that 
the Canadian Government would soon 
kick over the U. S. distribution scheme by 
taking all the channels it needs regardless 
of chaos or interference produced in the 
U. S. 

Sulphate Fog. Just within Canada on 
the western border is a copper plant which 
belches forth a fog of copper sulphate, de- 
structive to orchards in the State of Wash- 
ington for miles around. Washington, 
D. C., has, so far unsuccessfully, at- 
tempted to dispel this sulphate fog, but 
control over the winds seems’ the solution. 


Newsprint. Some 90% of Canada’s 
woodpulp and paper production goes to 
the U. S. International Paper & Power 
Co., a U. S. concern with holdings in the 
Dominion (see p. 40), has developed such 
a grip over the U. S. supply that last year 





the threat of a Canadian embargo made 
U. S. newspaper publishers shudder. 

Annexation. The bugaboo of Annexa- 
tion has lost its political potency in Can- 
ada and in its place has been raised a cry 
against the “Americanization” of the Do- 
minion. “Americanization” runs from 
U. S. bathtubs to U. S. comic strips, each 
item of which is at one time or another 
anathematized in the Canadian press, pul- 
pit and political forum (see p. 40). 
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Sticky 


Officials of the Bureau of Standards 
affixed 700 stamps to envelopes, put them 
in a revolving barrel, turned it with elec- 
tric power until the edges of the envelopes 
were worn off: Not one stamp left its 
envelope. Results: proof that there is no 
base for recent charges that U. S. stamps 
do not stick on as long as they used to. 


THE CONGRESS 
The Seventy-First 

Two hours were required for the 71st 
Congress formally to get seated in the 
capitol last week and prepare itself for 
work. Called by President Hoover because 
Idaho’s Senator Borah induced him during 
the presidential campaign to promise quick 
legislative action on farm relief and tariff 
revision, the session, an “extraordinary” 
one, was to prove a testing ground of the 
President’s potency as a political leader. 

In the Senate, Vice President Curtis 
banged his gavel until the muttering cham- 
ber was as quiet as a schoolroom, before 
he would permit Chaplain E. Barney 
Thorne Phillips to pray. The President’s 
call was read, four Senators were sworn 
in, Ohio’s Burton delivered a long, moving 
eulogy of the late ambassador to France, 
Myron Timothy Herrick. Then Indiana’s 
Watsor, now officially the majority leader, 
uncrossed his legs, swung himself out of 
his seat, moved adjournment, thus post- 
poning commencement of the Senate’s 
work until another day. 

The House, called to order by Clerk 
William Tyler Page, promptly chose 
Nicholas Longworth as its Speaker for a 
third time. With 267 members in the ma- 
jority and 163 in the minority, Republican 
Congressmen overflowed their side of the 
chamber. The air bumbled and rumbled 
with greetings and good cheer. 

Always a time-saver, Speaker Long- 
worth reduced to less than a minute the 
ceremony of swearing in the whole House 
membership. Heretofore the oath was ad- 
ministered to groups of 20. This time all 
members stood together. Each raised his 
right hand. The Speaker carefully read 
the oath. A thunderous “I do” rolled 
solemnly through the chamber as 402 
members swore all at once. 

Sharp eyes picked out famed newcom- 
ers: Illinois’s Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCor- 
mick, in sheer white; New York’s Mrs. 
Ruth Pratt next to her swart Manhattan 
colleague, Mr. La Guardia; Florida’s Mrs. 
Ruth Bryan Owen, resplendent in solid 
black with a rope of pearls; dark Oscar 
de Priest, the grey-wooled Negro from 
Illinois, far in the rear. 

The Speaker then told the members that 
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Whiskey down, he asked his money back. 
(See col. 3) 

he would be ready for the session to end 

in a month. Thereupon the House ad- 

journed, to hear the President’s message 

on the morrow. 

Farm. One-half of the total number 
of U. S. farmers make less than $800 a 
year. The profits of only one-quarter ex- 
ceed $1,200 per year, the Department of 
Agriculture’s “minimum wage” for a farm 
family. Reason for low income: For every 
dollar the consumer pays for food, about 
30 cents gets back to the farmer, 70 cents 
going for transportation, marketing, etc. 
The farmer gets no more because, ambi- 
tious, he grows too much, puts it up for 
sale. With all farmers doing this, a sur- 
plus is created, depressing prices. The 
farmer markets his goods individually, 
thus entrenching a sloppy fluctuating mar- 
keting system. 

Congress is now called to remedy this 
situation, to provide “relief.”” The remedy 
as contained in the House farm bill: A 
new Federal Board with $500,000,000 in 
credits. Farm producers would join in 
co-operative associations to which the 
Federal Board would loan money at 4%. 
With this money the co-operatives would 
buy and hold enough of the crop to keep 
the supply down to the demand, thus 
eliminating a surplus, keeping up prices. 
Off-season they would dribble out for sale 
their crop holdings at a steady price. Like- 
wise, to get more of the consumer’s dol- 
lar, they would market their own produce 
and thereby squeeze out haphazard, waste- 
ful methods of independent middlemen. 

Objection is made to this system of 
relief on the ground that the farmer in 
the co-operative association risks a loss, 
whereas the farmer who stays out profits 
by higher prices gained through the asso- 
ciation’s activities but risks no loss. 

Reaction to farm relief: In Nodaway 
County, Mo., President Hoover owns an 
8o-acre farm, valued by the board of 
equalization at $85 per acre. Said a board 
member: “With farm relief in sight, the 
President’s farm ought to be more valu- 
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able.” Its valuation was then moved up to 
$125 per acre. 

Tariff. Still in committee, this legisla- 
tion promised to furnish prime excitement 
for the session. That rates on agricultural 
products should go higher no one denied. 
Whether rates on raw materials and manu- 
factured goods would be likewise increased, 
contrary to the wishes of President 
Hoover, remained the major uncertainty. 

Other Legislation. Being new, the 
71st Congress sought to undertake many 
another task than those for which it was 
called. Plans were laid for legislation to 
repeal the national origins provision of the 
immigration law, effective July 1, to re- 
apportion the House of Representatives, to 
provide for the 1930 census. Demand was 
also heard for measures on flood control, 
prohibition, conservation, Wall Street 
speculation. Ambitious House members 
had hopefully prepared more than 300 
bills for introduction. 





Dyer’s Flyer 

Representative Leonidas Carstarphen 
Dyer is a short full-paunched man from 
Missouri, red of face, generous of nose 
and nature. He has been in the House 
16 years and ranks next to the chairman 
on the House Judiciary Committee. Aged 
58, he is nobody’s fool on the law. A 3% 
beer man, he voted against the Five & 
Ten Act. He likes to play the stock 
market. 

Last autumn his broker advised him to 
buy some common shares of Hiram 
Walker, Inc. To Mr. Dyer’s delight, the 
stock went up to 93%. He held on. Then 
the shares slid down to 66. Not until then 
did Mr. Dyer learn, he says, that Hiram 
Walker is a Canadian whiskey stock. His 
shock and grief at losing his money were 
exceeded only by his vexation at learning 
he had become involved in a liquor busi- 
ness. He sold his stock at a loss and, last 
week, wrote a letter of protest to the New 
York Curb Association, the market where 
Hiram Walker is listed. Loudly he pro- 
tested that dealings in liquor stocks on 
U. S. exchanges are, or ought to be, illegal 
under the 18th Amendment. He demanded 
a refund of his losses. 

Curb officials were unmoved by Mr. 
Dyer’s plight. They thought they smelled 
some kind of Prohibition plot. Mostly 
they marveled that one so wise as the 
Number Two Man of the nation’s great 
House Judiciary Committee, and a Man 
from Missouri at that, should have specu- 
lated ignorantly upon the Curb, and gotten 


pinked. 
HEROES 
Herrick Comes Home 


It was a mournful morning. The chill 
air held a thin mist as the French cruiser 
Tourville, escorted by the U. S. cruisers 
Marblehead and Cincinnati, passed Am- 
brose Lightship, moved somberly through 
Quarantine and up New York Harbor. On 
her quarterdeck, under the after gun tur- 
ret, rested a flag-draped coffin of rose- 
wood. Within the coffin lay the body of 
Myron Timothy Herrick, late U. S. Am- 
bassador to France, going home. 

The grey harbor waters, usually strident 
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with ship whistles, were muffled to a low- 
breathing hush, which was broken heavily 
by a 21-gun salute from Governor's Island. 

At the French Line pier in Manhattan, 
La Tourville docked gingerly, took aboard 
great men in black clothes to stand, lost 
in their own thoughts, about the casket. 
On a mulberry-colored cushion rested the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor. Col. 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh stood there, 
his shoulders drooped in memory of Le 
Bourget, Paris, 1927. 

At sharp noon a bugle shrilled. Fifteen 
wiry French sailors lifted the coffin, carried 
it cautiously down the green-carpeted 
gangplank, through the purple-and-black 
draped pier to a black caisson drawn by 
six horses. As if freighted with the sorrow 
of two nations, the casket became un- 
manageably heavy. In 30 hands it swayed 
perilously. Others leaped forward and 
with much straining helped to hoist it into 
position on the caisson. Bands took up the 
doleful beat of a funeral march. Soldiers, 
sailors and citizens, the cortege moved east 
through old Chelsea. 

To the curbs from tenements and fac- 
tories packed workingmen, old men, 
shawled grandmothers, women with babies. 
“There’s Lindy!” went up an eager cry. 
Col. Lindbergh pulled down the window- 
shade of his limousine.* 

The procession wove its slow way 
through Manhattan streets to the Grand 
Central Terminal, where the coffin was 
placed aboard a special train, carried to 
Cleveland for interment. 

ae 
Monotony 


Police last week extracted from Thomas 
J. Callegy, Manhattan Negro Post Office 
porter who last fortnight “discovered” a 
harmless-hissing “bomb” addressed to New 
York’s Governor Roosevelt, a confession 
that he (Callegy) had made and sent it 
himself. Reason: his $1,600-per-year 
postal job was monotonous, not lucrative. 
He thought if he did something “heroic” 
he would be promoted. 

Would-be-hero Callegy was hospitalized 
for mental observation. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Wet Leviathan 


On the hurricane deck of the S. S. Le- 
viathan in Manhattan last week stood a 
15-year-old girl in a dark sailor blouse, a 
white canvas hat and black shoes and 
stockings. To the mainmast peak she, 
Joanna Chapman, ran up a smail triangu- 


*Flying from Mexico City to New York in 
three days for the Herrick funeral, Col. Lind- 
bergh, No. t U. S. Hero, landed at Bolling 
Field, Washington, tarried 15 minutes. Across 
the watery field rushed worshipful crowds to 
greet him. Impatient, he taxied away, halting 
near a great mudpuddle. When the crowd ap- 
proached again, he raced his motor sharply. 
In doing so he splashed dirty water over news- 
gatherers, photographers, admiring women. Said 
the Washington Daily News, in an editorial cap- 
tioned “Lindbergh Splashes Mud on Himself’: 
“We'd like to tell the boy where he gets off but 
we doubt if it would serve any good purpose. 
. . . We would like . . . to prepare him for the 
inevitable day when his popularity will have 
turned to unpopularity. . . . People with warts 
on their faces learn to bear their crosses bravely. 
People who become popular heroes should do the 
same.”” 
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. only by glass, in staterooms. 
lar flag picked out with th letter Y. Her 
father, Paul Wadsworth Chapman, handed 
a $4,000,000 check to Chairman T. V. 
O’Connor of the U. S. Shipping Board. 
The biggest shipping deal in U. S. history 
thus completed, the Leviathan’s personnel 
was cut 10% and away she sailed with 
1,398 passengers on her first trip under 
private ownership. 

To give the affair a final news fillip, 
Joseph Edward Sheedy, executive vice 
president of the Chapman company, an- 
nounced that the Leviathan and later the 
ten other U. S. Lines vessels purchased 
from the U. S. (Time, Feb. 18), would 
sell liquor outside the 12-mile limit. To 
support his action, Mr. Sheedy advanced 
the opinion of the U. S. Supreme Court in 
Cunard v. Mellon, 1923, in which it was 
decided that the 18th Amendment applied 
only to the territorial waters of the U. S. 
for domestic as well as foreign ships. It 
is under this decision that foreign ships 
bring beverage liquor jnto U. S. ports 
under seal. 

Said Mr. Sheedy: “All other trans- 
Atlantic passenger vessels serve liquor. 
... The law does not place American 
vessels under any handicap in this particu- 
lar. . . . If passengers desire wines and 
liquor, we must, to maintain our position, 
do the same thing as our competitors. 


The Sheedy plan will operate in this 
manner: Under the law the Leviathan 
may carry some 97 gallons of wines and 
spirits for medicinal purposes. Beyond the 
12-mile-limit on eastbound trips, this sup- 
ply will be opened and sold to passengers. 
At Southampton and Cherbourg the chief 
steward will purchase an assortment of 
drinks for the westbound trip, plus a sup- 
ply to replenish the medicinal liquor stock. 
At the 12-mile-limit the inbound Leviathan 
will jettison all unconsumed liquor except 
the medicinal supply under seal which will 
be held in readiness to refresh passengers 
on the next eastbound trip. 

The westbound trip, with a full Euro- 
pean stock, will be wetter than the east- 


bound trip with its limited medicinal sup- 
ply for sale. Likewise the chief steward 
will have to exercise rare judgment in 
making his purchases abroad to estimate 
the exact thirst of westbound passengers 
and thus reduce to the minimum the sur- 
plus to be discharged at the 12-mile-limit. 

Aboard the Leviathan will be no bars. 
Said Mr. Sheedy: “I have never approved 
of public bars. ... Now that women 
smoke I am more opposed to them than 
ever.” Cocktails, highballs and other 
drinks will be served only by the glass in 
staterooms, smoking rooms, dining rooms. 
Only wines will be served in bottles and 
then the bottles may not be placed on the 
tables. Wine lists will not be publicly dis- 
played. 

The U. S. Drys, Consolidated, went into 
a pother of expostulatory excitement, 
though they ignored the fact that many a 
private U. S. ship company had been do- 
ing on its passenger vessels for years just 
what U. S. Lines’ Mr. Sheedy proposed 
to do. Vessels of the Grace Line to the 
west coast of South America, of the Mun- 
son Line to the east coast of South Amer- 
ica, of the Port Rico Line, of the Ward 
Line to Cuba, of the Panama-Pacific Line 
to Central America, of the United Fruit 
Line to the West Indies, Panama and 
South America, all sell their medicinal 
liquor stores on the out-voyage. Then they 
stock up at the first foreign port for the 
return to the 12-mile limit. Notable ex- 
ception: Capt. Robert Dollar, who oper- 
ates his ships dry to the Orient and all 
around the world. 

Mr. Sheedy’s reasons for making the 
Leviathan wet were pure business ones. 
He anticipated no profit from the sale of 
liquor but rather an increase of from ro 
to 20% in passenger bookings. 


PROHIBITION 


Free Guinan 


Now Mrs. Mabel Willebrandt lives down in 
Washington, 

If she doesn’t stop her kiddin’ and spoiling 
people’s fun, 

I, for one, will stand right out and make a 
little bet, 

That Miss Liberty soon will be the girl that 


“men forget. 


I was carried down to court accused of selling 
liquor, 

I got a hand upon the stand that made the 
lawyers snicker. 

Judge Thomas said, ‘Tex, so you sell booze?” 

I said, “Please don’t be silly; 

I swear to you my cellar’s filled 

With chocolate and vanilly.” 

So, in a broad, chortling voice, in a 
scarlet dress, in her latest Manhattan 
night club, sang, last week, famed Mary 
Louise (“Texas”) Guinan. She had just 
been acquitted by a U. S. jury of a prohi- 
bition charge. She had returned to her 
own world to celebrate her freedom. A 
brass band preceded her. Her “suckers” 
(patrons) rose en masse to cheer her en- 
trance. She kissed everybody in sight. 
The smoky air was thick with vindictive 
joy. Harry Thaw, onetime maniac, hys- 
terical with delight, jigged up and down 
at his table until Miss Guinan led him out 
on the floor to introduce him. She read 
congratulatory messages from such friends 
as Manhattan’s Congressman La Guardia, 
Henry Zittel of Zit’s (theatrical weekly), 
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Billy Walsh and Moe Levy, nightclub 
“boys” now in a New Jersey jail. 

Earlier in the day her trial had ended 
riotous with wise-cracks. The court-room 
had bulged with spectators. In the cor- 
ridors countless more pressed toward the 
door for the free show, while in the 
streets about the Federal Building thou- 
sands stood to wait for the verdict. The 
jury’s “not guilty” loosed a raucous up- 
roar of approval. The crowd “gave the 
little girl a great big hand” (her cliché). 

Defendant Guinan pushed through the 
press to Special Deputy U. S. Attorney- 
General Norman J. Morrison who had 
prosecuted her, put out her hand, said: “I 
want to thank you. You were a perfect 
gentleman.” Shaking the hand, Mr. Mor- 
rison mournfully retorted: “You were the 
toughest customer I ever had.” He had 
been unable to pin on her any technical 
responsibility for alleged liquor-selling in 
her “club,” where she is merely “employed 
as hostess.” 

Thus concluded the contest between 
two famed Modern Women. The other 
woman, Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, 
Assistant U. S. Attorney General, was 
asked in Washington if she would drop 
her other night club cases. Mrs. Wille- 
brandt retorted: “Does that sound like 
ME?” 


Wet Poison 

The New York State Legislature this 
year refused to pass a prohibition en- 
forcement act. Last week it did, how- 
ever, enact a law to protect its citizens 
from the ravages cf wood (methyl) alco- 
hol. A ‘legger selling this poison as a 
beverage will go to jail for one year the 
first time, for two to five years thereafter. 
Now to stay within the State law, New 
York ‘leggers must deal strictly in the 
kind of alcohol (ethyl) prohibited by the 
U. S. 

When first introduced, the measure 
made felonious the sale of beverages con- 
taining ‘wood alcohol or other poisonous 
substance.” Realizing that the U. S. Drys, 
Consolidated, would soon seek to estab- 
lish that all alcohol was a “poisonous sub- 
stance,” the Wets quickly changed the bill 
to specify wood alcohol. 


CONSERVATION 
Roundabout 


Oil conservation moved off in a new 
direction last week. The Federal board 
headed by Secretary of the Interior Wilbur 
to deal with this problem advised the 
American Petroleum Institute, in effect, 
that what was apparently illegal under the 
Sherman anti-trust law could be made 
legal through the little-used state-compact 
clause of the U. S. Constitution. 

What smart Secretary Wilbur proposed 
to the A. P. I. was: 

Disintegration of its hard-won national 
agreement to limit oil production to the 
1928 figures, into state agreements; legali- 
zation of these agreements by each state; 
consolidation of these state authorizations 
into compacts or treaties between the 
States; final integration of the whole plan, 
beyond the reach of the anti-trust law, 
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A SENATOR’S SON 
“My father’s got a bug.” 


(See col. 3) 


by the ratification in congress of the state 
treaties. 

The A. P. L., after four years’ labor, had 
attempted to cover the U. S. oil industry 
with a broad agreement limiting produc- 
tion. Attorney General Mitchell advised 
Secretary Wilbur’s board that it had no 
power to sanction such an agreement and 
thus immunize the industry against anti- 
trust prosecutions. Disgruntled, A. P. I. 
officers threatened to buck the anti-trust 
law anyway and, as President Ralph Clin- 
ton Holmes of the Texas Co. put it, “if 
by chance we are held to be acting in 
restraint of trade, leave it to the courts 
to determine whether such restraint is in 
the public interest or not.” 

But the Hoover administration recalled 
this clause in the final section of Article I 
of the Constitution: ‘No state shall, with- 
out the consent of Congress .. . enter 
into any agreement or compact with 
another state... .” Interstate treaties 
were rare, though not new.* Secretary 
Wilbur prepared to send Dr. George Otis 
Smith, Chief of the Geological Survey, to 
see the governors of “three or four” of 
the largest oil producing states, with a 
view to starting co-operative action.+ 

Meanwhile crude oil production, lacking 
any restrictions, jumped up 30,850 barrels 
last week over the week prior, to a total 
of 2,658,100 barrels. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Hoover & Robots 

For six years Coolidge economy was the 
prime raw material for the japes of Wash- 
ington newsmen’s famed Gridiron Club. 
Last week at the club’s spring dinner, new 
material offered itself for roasting— 
Hoover Efficiency. From 7:30 p. m. to 
12:30 a. m. the 50 active club members 
entertained the President, the Vice Presi- 


*Recent example: New York-New Jersey 
covering the Port of New York’s Development. 

+Three largest oil states: Texas, California, 
Oklahoma. 


dent, the Chief Justice, the Cabinet, for- 
eign envoys and themselves with snappers, 
skits, topical songs. Burlesque, ridicule 
and sarcasm heaped upon the White 
House. President Hoover, who spoke, took 
all with great good grace. 

His Cabinet was represented as a squad 
of robots. His official secretariat was 
lampooned as running around frantically 
to keep busy. In song he was reminded 
that he was but “king for a day.” His 
administrative machine was described as 
“water-cooled, dry-batteried and using no 
oil.” 

Of note at the dinner was the presence 
of Chief Justice Taft who attended 
his first Gridiron party 40 years ago 
as Solicitor-General. Since his eleva- 
tion to the Supreme Court, however, the 
Chief Justice has shunned such horse- 
playing performances lest the dignity of 
his court be impaired. This year he not 
only attended (presumably on assurances 
that the Supreme Court would be omitted 
from the fun-making), but also made a 
speech to the 400 guests which, under the 
rules of the club, may not be reported. 


o 
o— 


Junior Heflin 


Aboard the S. S. Ancon from Panama, 
where a drinking spree had placed him in 
hospital, arrived in Manhattan last week 
James Thomas (“‘Tom Tom’) Heflin Jr., 
28, son of the resounding Alabama Sena- 
tor who professes mortally to hate and 
fear alcohol and the Pope of Rome. With 
the young Heflin was Senator Tom Con- 
nally of Texas. Obviously befuddled by 
the Prohibition question, Junior Heflin 
gabbled convivially with ship newsgath- 
erers until Senator Connally took him to 
his cabin and locked him in. 

Upon the pier Junior Heflin announced: 
“T want to see Al Smith. My father’s got 
a bug. He’s all wrong about Al Smith. 

. My old man will give me hell, but 
I can’t be sticking by him all the time. 
. . . Papa is a two-gun man... .” 

Escaping Senator Connally’s sober 
supervision, Junior set forth to inspect 
some of New York’s 32,000 speakeasies.* 
He came to no good, bringing up in a 
police station whence he had to be rescued 
by his father’s secretary, J. L. Thornton, 
who bustled him to the capital. 

Senator Heflin awaited his boy’s home- 
coming on the station platform. Instead 
of “hell,” he, a fond parent, gave his 
prodigal a full-bosomed embrace and lov- 
ing forgiveness. The reconciliation was 
interrupted when Senator Heflin de- 
manded, but failed to obtain, the arrest of 
news cameramen who flashlighted the 
family group. 

Later, Heflin Senior issued his custom- 
ary statement: his son’s tippling was a 
Roman Catholic plot. 

Alone of U. S. news channels, the 
Associated Press closed its wires to the 
Junior Heflin story. A. P. Manager Kent 
Cooper’s reason: Young Heflin is not na- 
tionally notable, was not arrested, hurt 
nobody. 


*Estimate furnished by New York’s Police 
Commissioner Grover Whalen. 
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memory 


of your Dear Ones 


that will never 


tude 


HISTLER painted a picture of his 
mother. He painted her so cleverly 
that unnumbered people of all races hung 
copies of his picture on their walls. It 
reminded them of their own mothers. 
But to Whistler it was not merely a 
reminder .. . it was his mother, and since 
then many have envied him because of 
this. Although they, too, formed mental 
images of their mothers, these images re- 
mained mental. He could put his on 
canvas. His memory might fail; his 
mother might change; but that painted 
image of her in the mood that he loved 
best could neither fail nor change. 


Your Mother on the Silver Screen 


Today, however, the Ciné-Kodak can do 
more for you than Whistler’s brush could 
do for him. In movies that you take 
yourself, it records your mother as she 
lives and breathes. It preserves her for 
you in a thousand at- 
titudes. It captures 
her mannerisms; each 
fleeting facial expres- 
sion; each familiar 
gesture. 

When the films are 
projected by your 
Kodascope on your 
own screen, you real- 
ize that no painting or series of paintings 
could compare with them. They show 
her to you as an active human being, 
with al! the evidences of her charm and 
personality and character. Her lips move, 
she smiles, her eyes twinkle; a wisp of 





her hair blows out of place 
. and you know that 

you'll always remember her 

as she actually is today. 


Astonishing Simplicity 


In thousands of safe de- 
posit vaults duplicates of 
such films are stored away 
and each day the number 
grows. The increase in 
popularity of home movies 
has been amazing and is 
largely due to the ease with 
which the Ciné-Kodak 


How wonderful to be able to see your mother’s smile at any 


works. moment you wish and as long as you live! 


It is as simple as taking 
snapshots. You press the lever and 
you’re taking pictures. “You send the 
film to us and we develop and return it 
to you immediately. The cost of this 
service is included in the price of the film. 


Movies in Color! 


And now, another Eastman 
development—Kodacolor—en- 
ables you to make home movies 
in full natural color. With the 
Ciné-Kodak /.1.9., a filter and 
Kodacolor Film you can make 
the most beautiful /iving por- 
traits. When you project the 
film you see your dear ones as they actu- 


Ciné-Kodak 


Simplest of Home Movie Cameras 


ally are, with all the color, even the deli- 
cate flesh tones, absolutely true to life. 
You simply use a color filter when mak- 
ing or projecting Kodacolor. 

Also, to supplement your own films, 
Kodak Cinegraphs, 100-, 200- and 400- 
foot reels of comedy, travel and cartoons, 
are available at your dealer’s. They cost 
only $7.50 per 100 feet. 

Don’t let precious opportunities to 
take movies of your dear ones slip by 
through any fault of yours. Your Ciné- 
Kodak dealer can show you outfits— 
Ciné-Kodak, Kodascope and screen— 
that cost as little as $140. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Dept.216. Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me, FREE and without obligation, the 
booklet telling me how I can easily make my own movies. 


@. For a program of delightful entertainment tune in on the Kodak Hour each Friday at 10 P. M. New York time over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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“We congratulate 
you on this plan” 


says the President of 
Eaton, Crane & Pike 


“The smallest items of business 
equipment must be watched -to- 
day with relation to net profits,” 
writes Col. W. H. Eaton, Presi- 
dent of Eaton, Crane & Pike. 
“‘We congratulate you on this 
plan which puts pencil buying 
and pencil use on a really effi- 
cient basis.” 


HE PLAN Col. Eaton refers 

to is summed up in the Eber- 
hard Faber pencil users’ chart 
shown above—The Right Pencil 
for the Right Use. 

This chart is a complete guide for 
the selection of different types 
and degrees of pencils for different 
purposes — business, professional, 
personal. It enables the pencil 
user to save time in buying and 
avoid the waste of inadequate 
pencils cast aside. Quite an item in 
the course of a year! 


Now available 
to everyone 


Formerly limited to business and 
professional use, the Eberhard Faber 
chart is now offered free to anyone 
who wants to enjoy its benefits. 
Sponsored by a company which 
for more than 80 years has supplied 
American business and the individ- 
ual with dependable writing equip- 
ment. Makers of the famous 
Mongol and Van Dyke pencils. 
Send coupon forfree copy of “The 


Right Pencil for the Right Use.” 


EBERHARD FAR 


EsBEeRHARD Faser Penctt Co. 
Dept. T-40, 37 Greenpoint Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MONGOL<#>EBERHARD FAR 
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Please send me free copy of the chart which will — 
me select the right type and degree of pencil for each 


purpose. 
=e 


Street__ sell 
City- a 


State. 








AERONAUTICS 





College Flyers 


Two dozen undergraduate college flyers 
left Detroit last week, proud of having 
formed an Intercollegiate Aeronautics 
Association, poor from the expenses made 
at Detroit, encouraged by promises of 
free training planes from sympathetic 
manufacturers. 

The University of Detroit Aero Society 
sponsored the organization conference. It 
tried to get representatives from the three 
dozen U. S. universities that countenance 
flying. Men from only 15 schools could 
afford to attend. They listened to, among 
others, Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Aeronautics Edward Pearson Warner, 
Associate Editor Myron Weiss of Time, 
President Grover C. Loening of Loening 
Aeronautical Engineering Corp. 

Assistant Secretary Warner promised 
the Intercollegiate Aeronautical Associa- 
tion the co-operation of the National 
Aeronautic Association. Associate Edi- 
tor Weiss described Time’s flying school* 
and suggested that some light plane man- 
ufacturers would gladly give planes to 
well-organized college units for the sake 
of the free publicity and advertising the 
gifts would engender. President Loening 
clapped his approval to the idea but 
begged off from applications for his big 
amphibians. For best college flying ac- 
tivities he has put up $5,000 worth of 
prizes. 


Put-Put 

Over Lake Union, at Seattle, last week 
put-putted a great seaplane; its propeller 
moved not, its engine was dead. Motive 
power came from a small outboard motor 
affixed to the floating cabin, as to the rear 
end of a rowboat or canoe. Pertinent 
utility of the outboard motor: the sea- 
plane can toddle to its dock without the 
great draft and ungainly power of its fly- 
ing engine. 











Booster 

Getting heavy planes off the ground 
requires more power than flying them 
straightaway. Hence, attempts to shove 
them upward from inclined planes; hence, 
the device of the German Dr. Hugo 
Junkers, which last week’s despatches re- 
ported successful. He places the plane 
which is to fly, on the wings of a large 
three-motored auxiliary plane. The aux- 
iliary leaves the ground with its load, 
when good flying height is attained, the 
top ship takes off from the auxiliary, 
which returns to its field. Last week the 


| U. S. gave Dr. Junkers letters patent for 
| his idea. 





| Bungles 


Ironically last sweek, when the All- 


| American Aircraft Show at Detroit was 





| in full cry about flying safety, there were 


a score of serious accidents, mishaps or 
bungles all over the world. In double 


*To college undergraduates who get 130 TIME 
subscriptions, at $5 each, Time gives a five-weck 
flying course and pays all expenses of tuition 
and keep. The course ends with ten hours solo 


flying and qualification for Government private 
pilot license. 
Time Inc., 


For details write John Sargent, 
2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


irony the most inexcusable one was at 
Detroit itself, over Ford Airport. 
President Ammon Horst Kreider of 
Kreider-Reisner Aircraft Co.* was coast- 
ing about in his Challenger. Shooting from 
below on its take-off and smashing into 
the Challenger went an experimental plane 
piloted by Captain Alan E. T. Bruce, 
Akron pilot, carrying William Charles 
Naylor, Ford aeronautical engineer. Dead: 
Kreider and Bruce; injured: Naylor. 


New Plays in Manhattan 

The Sea-Gull. Anton Chekhov’s play, 
upon which the Moscow Art Theatre rose 
to fame and from which it took the wings 
which are its symbol, is being presented for 
special matinees by a group directed by 
Leo Bulgakov, one of the Moscow group 
who remained behind when Stanislavsky 
(Konstantin Sergyeyevich Aleksyeyev) 
took his troupe home several years ago. 

It is the story of a girl who leaves a 
beaten playwright to cast her lot with a 
successful author. That is all; yet in its 
four acts the entire drama of the struggle 
for expression through the written word is 
told. The present players do not rise to 
the play’s heights, perhaps, but, on the 
other hand, they do not seek to make of 
the play a high-brow holiday. 


o—— 


Jonesy. The Jones family has plenty to 
talk about: Father Jones is temporarily a 
job-hunter; Son Jones has a visiting boy- 
friend whose girlfriend has the telephone 
habit; there is no cereal for breakfast; 
plumbers are in the bathroom; a risqué 
play has been raided downtown; Son Jones 
has sold the family car to pay poker debts 
and is traipsing around after an actress. 

The effect on the audience is one of 
choked, hysterical amusement, no tribute 
to wit, but a healthy, spasmodic reaction 
to shenanigans. Press Representative John 
Peter Toohey and Anne Morrison wrote 
the play, based on Mr. Toohey’s short 
stories in Pictorial Review. Raymond 
Guion is Son Jones. 

ie nae 
Best Plays in Manhattan 


SERIOUS 
STRANGE INTERLUDE—Eugene O’Neill’s 
curious, long, effective expedition into the 
human soul (TIME, Feb. 13, 1928). 
STREET ScENE—A slice of tenement 
life, deftly cut (Trae, Jan. 21). 
JourNnEy’s ENp—Ten men in a World 
War dugout (Time, April 1). 
LIGHT 
Hotmay—tThe brightest dialog of the 
season (TIME, Dec. 10). 
Caprice—Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fon- 
tanne in a merry importation (Time, Jan. 

14). 

, preposterous adven- 
tures of a Jewish know-it-all in the stock 
market (Time, March 4). 

MUSICAL 
Best light lines, legs and lyrics: Hold 
Everything, Whoopee, Follow Thru. 


*Last week acquired by Fairchild Aviation 
Corp., itself recently acquired by Aviation Cor- 
poration. 
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Hold Your Own 
In Any Crowd 


AS YOUR profession, business or 


occupation prevented you from ac- | 
cultured back- | 
Are you ill at ease in a dis- | 
cussion of History, Science, Literature, | 


quiring a modern, 
ground ? 


Art, Religion or Philosophy? 

Now you can get all the really vital 
facts—the things every informed man is 
expected to know—from a single fascinat- 
ing and easy-reading volume. THE OUT- 
LINE OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGE, by 
Clement Wood, gives you the balanced, 
rounded knowledge which modern life 
demands of everyone today. 

This is the book which the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger declares is ‘‘the ON E book 
to read and know,” and of which the Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph states, “Jt is a Uni- 
versity in itself.” 


A Liberal Education 
In Only One Volume 
THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S KNOWL- 


EDGE tells you in the most interesting 
way, and in the fewest possible words, the 
entire story of knowledge in one thrilling, 
intriguing, breath-taking narrative. What 
was once dry, dull, dreary reading now be- 
comes a rapid adventure into the field of 
knowledge, and in just a few minutes a day 
you soon find yourself absorbing and learning 
the very things that will give you the new 
vision and inspiration that come only from 
a wider education and deeper culture. 


Send No Money—Borrow 
It at Our Expense 


Clip and mail the convenient coupon and it will | 


bring you, prepaid, a copy of THE OUTLINE 
OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGE. Read it freely for a 
week at our expense. Idle through its pages of 
History, Art, ScreNcE, LITERATURE, RELIGION 
and PurLtosopny. Thrill to the story of all that 
man has done and learned from prehistoric timcs 
to radio and television. Then, if at the end of the 
week this wonderful book has not completely sold 
itself to you upon its own merits, just return it to 
us. But if you are so thoroughly satisfied that you, 
like hundreds of thousands, will not be without 
your copy, then send us only $1.50 and two dollars 
a month for two months thereafter. 

Fill in 
the cou- 
pon and 


“AZT, put it in 


Examine 
it FREE 
Mail the 
Coupon 
Now 


the mails 

at once, 

Do it now. 
Lewis Cope- 
land Com- 
pany, Dept. 
517, 119 West 
57th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


ay 
a 


Lewis Copeland Company, 
Dept. 517, 119 West 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Kindly send me THE OUT- 
LINE OF MAN'S KNOWL- 
EDGE, by Clement Wood, 700 
pages, illustrated, handsomely 
ie bound Within 7 days I will 
H either return the book or remit $1.50 as first pay- 
ment, and then $2.00 per month for two months, 
H a total of $5.50. (Ten percent discount for cash 
H with order. Same return privilege.) 
! 
I 
u 
UJ 
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If outside continental U, 8. send $5.00 with order } 
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The New Pictures 

Coquette (United Artists). In this 
dialog adaptation of an immensely success- 
ful stage play, Mary Pickford was faced 
with certain difficulties. The girl in the 
play is 18. Mary Pickford is known to be 


36 and generally believed to be 39. The 


“GLADYS SMITH” 
Best shot to date. 


girl in the play, emotionally mature, is a 
passionate, complex personality. Mary 
Pickford has created most of her reputa- 
tion playing girls whose naiveté was proved 
as thoroughly by their actions as by their 
wide-open blue eyes and the ringlets which 
hung, symbols of virginity, on their thin 
shoulders. On the stage, able young Ac- 
tress Helen Hayes set a high standard of 
vocal expression in reading the lines. Mary 
Pickford has not performed vocally for 
many a year. 

Her script was hurt when its sex moral- 
ity was cut over for film use and a windy, 
incredible courtroom scene introduced. 
Her cast is bad and her director no genius. 
But somehow, as though to prove to the 
world which has called her ‘America’s 
Sweetheart” that her talent does not share 
the tawdriness of the phrase, she turns her 
difficulties to assets, brings vividly to life 
the southern smalltown coquette who liked 
one fellow too well to suit her father. Best 
shot of any talking picture to date—Mary 
Pickford telling a lawyer what she thinks 
of her father after he has shot and fatally 
wounded her lover. 


In 1897, Mrs. John Charles Smith, a 
widow, ran a candy counter in a fish store 
in Toronto. Getting a job, later, with a 
stock company, she took her five-year-old 
daughter, Gladys, to the theatre because 


she couldn’t leave her at home. When 
Gladys was five she had a part in which 
she spoke one line: “Don’t speak to her, 
girls. Her father killed a man.” She had 
played many melodramas before her 


mother adopted Pickford, her immigrant 
grandmother’s maiden name, as the family 


surname and altered Gladys to “Mary.” 
In 1909, D. W. Griffith was looking for 
someone to play Pippa in Pippa Passes 
when, having interviewed Mary Pickford, 
he said, “That girl would be a pip as 
Pippa.” From $40 per week in one-reel 
Biograph features, she advanced, first 
under Griffith, then with other companies, 
to $2,000 a week in 1915, when she was 
called the highest salaried woman in the 
world. Now, married to Douglas Fair- 
banks, she makes over $1,000,000 per an- 
num and makes special trips to Washing- 
ton about her income tax. Shrewd, 
energetic, an able organizer, she keeps 
her husband’s accounts, is the director of 
a bank and of several business corpora- 
tions, collects signatures, likes to watch 
athletes. When her famed curls were 
shortened to a bob last year in Manhattan 
by Barber Charles Bock, she put them in 
an envelope and took them home. Some 
of her pictures: The Poor Little Rich Girl, 
The Heart of the Hills, Pollyanna, Little 
Lord Fauntleroy, Tess of the Storm Coun- 
try, Little Annie Rooney, My Best Girl. 


, a 


Syncopation (Radio-Keith-Orpheum). 
By this time even rural communities must 
find the separation, due to a third party’s 
intrigue, of a team of dancing partners, 
a story that can be interesting only for its 
digressions. In this first picture made by 
a new and technically competent producing 
company, the digressions are brightly filled 
with shadows borrowed from vaudeville 
and the legitimate stage and set in motion 
by the music of Waring’s Pennsylvanians, 
one of the best dance-orchestras in the 
world. Best tune—‘Tin Pan Parade.” 


—— «—___ 


Alibi (United Artists) is more credible 
than most crook pictures. Director Roland 
West makes it move fast by spacing dia- 
log with pantomime. Chester Morris gives 
a valid interpretation of a young man who, 
in the beginning, comes out of jail a gun- 
man, and in the end goes back, still a 
gunman, because he cannot prove that he 
was in the theatre with a policeman’s 
daughter at the moment when a detective 
was murdered. Worst shot—prolonged 
death of the detective. Best sound shot— 
liquor gurgling out of a carafe. 


ee ees 
Citations 

Best current pictures listed (A) accord- 
ing to merit (B) according to the money 
they made last week: 

(A) The Passion of Joan of Arc—Silent 
French version of history’s greatest court- 
room scene. The Divine Lady—Love 
among the frigates. The Spieler—Original 
story of carnival life. Wild Orchids— 
Greta Garbo in a bedroom for three. 
Strong Boy—Promotions of a baggage- 
smasher. 


(B) The Wild Party ($42,300, Buffalo, 
Buffalo) ; Wolf Song ($34,000, Paramount, 
Los Angeles); Noah’s Ark ($20,000, Al- 
dine, Philadelphia) ; Weary River ($7,900, 


Des Moines, Des Moines). 
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PLEDGE 
in action NOW 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 


How IT BENEFITS 
any user Of trucks: 


HIS pledge is made up of 

practical objectives. It 
clarifies investment in haul- 
age or delivery equipment— 
forevery man who buys trucks. 
And brings more efficient, 
lower-cost operation of trucks. 


Modern trucks must: 

shorten distancesand 
time; speed up traffic, yet in- 
crease traffic safety; operate 
at lower cost; worthily repre- 
sent modern firms before a 
modern public. These qual- 
ities are designed, engineered 
and built into every GENERAL 
MOTORSTRUCK. Thecomplete 
line includes models of 42 dif- 
ferentbasic STRAIGHT RATING 
capacities. (Time payments 


financed through Y. M. A. C. 
plan, at lowest available rates.) 


2 Extra value is represented 
in the price of every GEN- 
ERALMOTORSTRUCK— instead 
of *“‘water’’ in anticipation of 
*‘excess allowances’’ on trade- 
ins. The buyer can consider 
real value in a new truck— 
without “hoss-trading” meth- 


ods. He gets EXTRA VALUE in- 
stead of ** EXCESS A LLOWANCE.”’ 


STRAIGHT RATING 


@P further clarifies truck- 
investment and increases effi- 
ciency of truck operation. It 
gives the maximum allowable 
total gross weight a truck can 
carry, year-in, year-out, with 
highest efficiency—and for 
which it is unqualifiedly guar- 
anteed. Weights of chassis and 
of any body-type are exactly 
given. These, subtracted from 
the maximum total allowable 
gross weight, give the most 
efficient pay-load capacity of 
any GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK 
equipped with any type of 
body. 


Onevery GENERAL MOTORS 
TRUCK a real work-test is 
offered. We provide truck, 
driver, and gasoline. You 
put them at your reg- 
ular work, 
and find out 
justwhatthe , 
truck willdo. | 
(This offer is 
not made in 
states where 


such tests may 
be unlawful.) 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, Pontiac, Michigan 
Factory branches, distributors, or dealers in 1500 principal cities and towns 


Exemplified in This Great 
Seriesof LIGHT DUTY Equipment 
powered by 1929 PONTIAC engines 


Real advancements make this 
famous engine greater, even, 
than it has been +77 10% to 30% 
increased engine performance 
x 77 Chassis are huskier, longer 
x77 Four-wheel brakes 777 More 
strength in axles, transmissions, 
propellor shafts 777 Beauty that 
pays real dividends. 


Models of 7 different basic 
STRAIGHT RATING capacities. 


$625 to $1085 


Powered by Wew BUICK 
engines: 33 different basic 
STRAIGHT RATING capacities— 
covering the entire range of 
medium-duty and heavier-duty 
$1395 to $3315 
HEAVIEST DUTY BIG BRUTE- 
powered . .. two types, 28.000 
Ibs. STRAIGHT RATING capacities. 


$4250 and $4350 


(All prices chassis only, F.O. B. 
Pontiac, Mich.) ; 


ALWAYS INVESTIGATE WHAT GENERAL MOTORS HAS BEFORE YOU BUY 
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| SAN FRANCISCO 





Come this summer: 


TIME 


~to investigate new markets 
~to enjoy your finest vacation 


You have probably been thinking for 
years of a California vacation. Beauti- 
ful playgrounds— Yosemite, Lake Ta- 
hoe, the giant Redwoods, Monterey 
Peninsula, Lassen Volcanic National 
Park and a hundred others, natural 


havens for recreation and rest—all are 


easily accessible from San Francisco. 
This too, is America’s coolest summer 
city with an average summer temper- 
ature of 59°—cool, rainless days. 

As you are vacationing you may also 
be investigating market developments 
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AVERAGE SUMMER 


TEMPERATURE 59 ° 


that will pay enormous dividends. 
Here is a great concentration of con- 
sumers who possess more than aver- 
age per capita wealth. San Francisco, 
the central city of this rapidly grow- 
ing market, is the logical point from 


which to conduct such a business 


survey, or to serve this market. 


11,000,000 people who live west of 
the Rockies can be more quickly and 
economically served from San Fran- 
cisco. Half the population of Califor- 
nia lives within a radius of 150 miles 


of this city, while 1,600,000 people 
live within a radius of an hour’s ride. 


Here, too, is the natural gateway to 
markets formed by the 900,000,000 peo- 
ple in the lands bordering the Pacific. 
These people are awakening to modern 
progress and demanding modern products. 
Thus even today while this development 


is in its early stages, San Francisco’s port 





Address . 


“ 


CALIFORNIANS INC. 
Dept. 1504 
703 Market Street, San Francisco 
You may send the free books, “California Vacations” and ‘Why Manu- 
facturers Choose San Francisco,” to: 
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Giant Redwoods lift their shaggy heads to shade 
a lovely road, to shelter a gorgeous campsite. 


business ranks second in the United States 
in the value of water borne tonnage. 

This is the headquarters city for the 
leading financial, commercial and manu- 
facturing interests of the Pacific Coast. 


Select San Francisco for your summer 
and enjoy vacation and business rewards. 


Facts about California vacations and 
facts about California opportunities are 
published in two well-illustrated books 


which will be sent you without charge. 


WHERE 
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INTERNATIONAL 


28 Billion Bil 


Not until last week—more than ten 
years after the War—was Germany pre- 
sented at Paris with a, definite bill for 
reparations. The Dawes Plan fixed the 
maximum annual charge which Germany 
may be called upon to pay, but not the 
total sum. Last week at a plenary session 
of the Second Dawes Committee (Time, 
Feb. 18, et seq.) the creditor powers pre- 
sented Germany with a grand total rep- 
arations bill of $28,000,000,000, payable 
over 58 years.* 

Since the people of Germany roughly 
number 60,000,000, each man, woman, 
child and babe in the Reich is faced with 
a reparations debt of $466. 

Even in the U. S. there are babes to 
whom $466 is quite a pot of money. Still, 
to a really potent babe (born yesterday 
and with 58 years in which to grow up 
paying on the installment plan), even 
$466 or 1,957 gold marks may not seem 
onerous, 

Certainly nothing plaintive was said 
last week by Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, Presi- 
dent of the Reichsbank and chief of the 
German delegation at Paris. Emerging 
from the secret session at which the 
$28,000,000,000 bill was presented, Dr. 
Schacht merely roared at correspondents: 

“Neither the figures nor the conditions 
are acceptable to Germany! We would 
rather—far rather—remain under the 
Dawes Plan!” Later Germany’s testy 
“Tron Man” said that the allied proposals 
had struck him with “surprise and shock.” 
Whereas the annual reparations payments 
under the Dawes Plan are $395,999,999, 
and whereas Dr. Schacht has been con- 
tending that Germany can pay no more 
than $332,000,000 yearly, the $28,000,- 
000,000 bill works out at an average an- 
nual payment of some $500,000,000. The 
creditor powers further sought to impose 
as a condition—fiercely opposed by Dr. 
Schacht—that Germany would waive the 
“transfer claim” of the Dawes Plan, under 
which she now enjoys protection of the 
stabilized value of the mark at 23 cenis. 


Despite the attitude of Dr. Schacht, 
most U. S. correspondents thought that 
Chairman Owen D. Young of the Second 
Dawes Committee would not fail to guide 
his peers toward a solution. When the 
committee convened, France was asking 
twice as much for the repair of her dev- 
astated regions as she asked last week, 
and Mr. Young is credited with having 
persuaded the Allies to scale down the bill 
they would otherwise have presented by 
more than one-sixth. 

Ominous Predictions. Several mem- 
bers of the Japanese delegation, previously 
Close-mouthed and ostentatiously ‘“neu- 
tral,” expressed to correspondents their 
private belief as individuals that the Sec- 
ond Dawes Committee would soon be on 
the rocks. 





*As an academic gesture the allies indicated 
that they would settle for $10,000,000 spot cash 
—an impossible sum, twice as great as the total 
value of all U. S. Banknotes now in circulation. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Budget Speech 

The impatiently awaited budget speech 
—the speech on which prophets have de- 
clared that Britain’s general elections 
would turn—was delivered to a packed 
and eager House of Commons, last week, 
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CHANCELLOR CHURCHILL 
He mentioned only tea, beer, betting. 


by the empire’s most amazing statesman, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Winston 
Leonard Spencer Churchill. 

Journalism, dare-devil soldiering, music, 
history-book-scrivening,* politics, dabbing 
with oil paints—these are a few of the 
careers of Winston, who entered the War 
as Chief of the British Admiralty, switched 
to Secretary of War and later Air, emerged 
from the conflict as Colonial Secretary, 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
four years ago put the depreciated pound 
sterling back on gold. 

Last week a hearty cheer greeted the 
versatile, rubicund, dynamic Chancellor as 
he bustled into the house at 3:18, just 
three minutes after Edward of Wales had 
taken his favorite galery seat above the 
clock. Breathlessly the whole empire 
waited. No advance copies of the speech 
had been given out. What was up Wins- 
ton’s sleeve? 

*For an account of latest Churchill Literature, 
see page 45. 


As the clock ticked, as Edward of Wales 
leaned over it to catch every word, Rt 
Hon. Winston Churchill fired what are 
evidently to be three big Conservative 
election guns by announcing: 1) Abolition 
of the betting tax, 2) Drastic cuts in the 
taxes on tea and, 3) On beer. 

Because no general tax-cut is possible, 
the Chancellor thus made the best of a 
bad job by appealing over thinking British 
heads to the stomachs and strongly de- 
veloped betting appetite of the mob. In 
an effort to provide, also, food for thought, 
he harked to the day when he put sterling 
back on gold. “Because of that policy,” 
he declared, “there has been a decline of 
18 points (%) in the cost of living. . . 
while wages are almost at the 1924 level. 
. . . This means an increase in the pur- 
chasing power of our wages equivalent to 
the remission of £161,000,000 ($780,- 
850,000) annually in indirect taxation.” 

Though such a statement is all very 
well for electioneering purposes it com- 
pletely ignores the fact that thousands of 
British workmen lost their jobs when 
British exports to the continent were cur- 
tained on account of the refusal of Euro- 
peans to pay British “gold prices” in 
Europe’s depreciated currencies. 

Only once and half-heartedly did the 
Chancellor take up the unanswerable 
Liberal and Labor charge that the Con- 
servative Government has done little or 
nothing to solve the unemployment prob- 
lem. Cried Mr. Churchill: 

“It is the deliberate view of this Gov- 
ernment that unemployment can be re- 
duced normally by a revival of the basic 
industries. It has been urged that the 
Government should seek an opportunity 
for utilizing the national credit for stimu- 
lating general trade, and particularly in 
connection with assisting toward rationali- 
zation. Such transactions are far better 
dealt with in the sphere of regular business 
than by direct intervention of the state.’’* 

That was all—no crossing swords with 
Mr. Lloyd George, no alternative plan to 
beat the Welshman’s scheme of employing 
the jobless in building roads and on other 
public works. Referring ill-naturedly to 
Mr. Lloyd George as “the happy warrior 
of squandermania,” the Chancellor said 
with a shrug of scorn, “His scheme 
amounts to making racing tracks for 
wealthy motorists in order to make the 
ordinary pedestrian skip.” 

Conservatives, and there are many, who 
fear the Lloyd George program as the 
most dangerous weapon of the opposition, 
hoped, last week, that Prime Minister 
Stanley Baldwin would provide—in a 
speech scheduled to follow Mr. Churchill’s 
in a few days some better shield than 
scorn against the Welshman’s spear. He 
seemed no longer the “young man in a 
hurry,”’ seemed to lack the daring and 
originality which the Commonwealth ex- 
pects from him. It is 54 years since he 
began to hurry, since the London Times 
printed the following announcement: 

Born: 7'0 the Lady Randolph Churchill, 
a son, prematurely. 


*Cf. The Coolidge-Hoover: “Keep the govern- 
ment out of business.” 
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Sprats and the Coxswain 

Fifty years ago the King-Emperor was 
a small and mischievous midshipman, 
known as “Sprats’* to the ship’s com- 
, : [te Let Ay 7 ¥ 
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QUEEN Mary AND “SpRATS” 








“I made the King laugh!” cried rollicking 
Bill the sailor. 


pany aboard Her Majesty's Ironclad Bac- 
chante. The coxswain of the captain’s gig 
was rollicking Bill King, who wore a big 
straw hat with ribbons down the back and 
was a great favorite with the middies. 

Last week rollicking Bill the sailor, now 
a little old gentleman of 75, stumped up 
the gravel drive of Craigwell House, Bog- 
nor, to call on King George. with worn 
log-book in his arms. 

His Majesty was delighted. For 15 
minutes King George and Bill King pawed 
over the log, looked at pictures of the 
Bacchante in fair weather and foul, and 
gazed thoughtfully at the awesome linea- 
ments of their old commander, Captain 
Lord Charles Scott. 

“TI made the King laugh!” cackled Old 
Bill, emerging from his interview in high 
glee. “I recalled to him how once he near 
upset the captain’s gig, of which I was 
coxswain, by his skylarking! Look, he gave 
me his picture in an admiral’s uniform.” 

George V, still mindful of the fact that 
he was eleven years at sea with the Royal 
Navy, and once commanded H. M. S. 
Melampus, wears his trousers creased 
down the side, sailor fashion, to this day 
(see cut). As a “midshipmite” he wore a 
smart sea jacket, carried a small ivory- 
handled dirk, emblem of the fact that he 
was neither an enlisted man nor yet an 
officer privileged to wear a sword. As 
British midshipmen still do, he always car- 
ried when on duty a bright brass telescope. 
which, uncollapsed, was three-quarters as 
tall as himself. 


*Sprats: small and bony herrings, widely used 
in British breakfasts. 


Paladin of Wine 


In dry Manhattan arrived last week 
damp London’s courtly George Reeves- 
Smith Esq., perhaps England’s leading 
paladin and patron of the wine. 

Most smart U. S. citizens have stopped 
at one or another of his luxury hotels— 
the Berkeley, Claridge’s, the Savoy—but 
few know that the presumably go-getting 
General Director of these up-to-date hos- 
tels is in fact contemplative Mr. Reeves- 
Smith, venerable doyen of British wine 
connoisseurs. 

Recently appraised at three-quarters of 
a million dollars was the General Director’s 
unique 15,000-volume library of curious 
wine lore. More valuable still, however, 
are the super-sensitive taste-buds on his 
tongue, and the keen olfactory sense which 
enables Mr. Reeves-Smith to classify most 
wines by merely sniffing their bouquet. For 
35 years he has passed upon every vintage 
offered for purchase to the Savoy. Just 
now he is enjoying a brief U. S. vacation, 
resting his taste buds, sticking strictly and 
amiably for a fortnight to legal U. S. min- 
eral water and the hotel business. 

“IT came to America to see what’s at the 
bottom of all this ‘Prosperity’ of yours,” 
said the General Director last week in his 
suite at Manhattan’s Ambassador. “Take 
bathrooms for instance. Extr’ord nary 
how little your hotel men spend on bath- 
rooms! They tell me one really can’t pay 
over $1,500 in New York for a bathroom 
with the finest standard fittings. Now in 
London what do you suppose we have to 
pay? Not less than £1,000, or almost 
5.000 of your dollars!” 

Though obviously keen to plunge into 
the riddles of “Prosperity” and “Standard- 
ization,” tall, snowy-haired Connoisseur 
George Reeves-Smith soon consented to 
answer several questions which are riddles 
to many a U. S. traveler in Europe. Ques- 
tions such as: 

“Which are the rarest and finest wines?” 

“Should Chateau Yquem be iced, or 
Chateau Lafite warmed?” 

“Which wines ought one to drink with 
the soup, fish, roast, fowl?” 

“At a mixed dinner of ladies and gentle- 
men in a restaurant is it smart or vulgar 
to drink exclusively cocktails and Cham- 
pagne?” 

Regretfully, disapprovingly Connoisseur 
George Reeves-Smith placed the tips of his 
fingers together and said, “Since the War 
we have become as bad a cocktail and 
Champagne country as you ever were in 
America. I am speaking not of the Ameri- 
cans who come to London but of English 
people themselves. They are drinking 
more cocktails all the time, and the Ver- 
mouth dealers are making fortunes. As 
for Champagne it is crowding all the other 
wines out of our smart restaurants. The 
women are responsible; they always want 
Champagne! Every year they want it 
sweeter, more heavily liquored. And after 
a meal what is their favorite liqueur? 
Créme de menthe! I suppose because they 
like the green color and sickly sweetness.” 

Asked what wines he would serve at a 
dinner of connoisseurs, Mr. Reeves-Smith 
quickly replied, “If some men were com- 
ing in to dine with me, we would have 


Sherry with the soup, Moselle with the 
fish, and then we should really begin—we 
should start drinking clarets!” 

If to some tyros “claret” means the 
cheapest sort of vinegary red wine, it 
means to the initiate a splendorous ascend- 
ing scale of Bordeaux reds, culminating in 
massive, regal Chateau Haut-Brion and 
finally in sublime Chateau Lafite, a wine 
possessing so grand a flavor and bouquet 
as to make mere Champagne an anti- 
climax. After recovering from the ecstacy 
of sniffing and sipping red Chateau Lafite, 
however, Mr. George Reeves-Smith likes 
to end with a white Chateau Yquem, “the 
sweetest, most wonderful of wines.” 

“T never drink any of the wine when I 
test it,” he continued. “That’s what most 
people think is done, but if I swallowed it 
I couldn’t taste its flavor. I look at the 
color, smell for bouquet, take a little in 
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GEORGE REEVES-SMITH Esq. 


“If I swallowed it, I couldn’t taste its 
flavor.” 


my mouth to get the taste, and then spit 
it out. Incidentally America has some of 
the best water I have ever tasted.” 

Worth memorizing is the fact that 1921 
was a “great year” not only for Chateau 
Yquem but for almost every white wine 
of note in France or Germany. Memorable 
too are Chateau Lafite 1920 and Chateau 
Haut-Brion 1921. Due to the craze for 
Champagne, these superb red and white 
Bordeaux, the wines of connoisseurs, sell 
commonly for a trifle less than a good bot- 
tle of “bubbly.” Of course Bordeaux of 
the very oldest and greatest years, such as 
Chateau Yquem 1874 or Chateau Haut- 
Brion 1875, are well nigh unobtainable at 
any price. 

Preferred brands of Champagne are 
Clicquot Veuve, R. Bollinger and G. H. 
Mumm. Generally speaking the corre- 
spondence of wines to food is: red meat— 
red wine; white meat—white wine. Mark- 
edly sweet wines, however, are not to be 
served with meat at all. Thus Sherry goes 
with either soup or dessert, Chateau 
Yquem always with dessert. 

As to preparing wines for the table, 
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white vintages should be well iced in bot- 
tle: but red wines ought to be decanted 
some hours before serving, placed in the 
dining room, and allowed gradually to as- 
sume its temperature. Absolutely ruinous 
to the bouquet of any wine, according to 
Mr. Reeves-Smith, is the awful vandalism 
of “taking the chill off” by setting the de- 
canter in hot water. 

A simple brandy of the finer sort is to- 
day the only liqueur taken by smart males 
and connoisseurs, in the experience of the 
Director General. But smart women go 
in for everything from Créme de Menthe, 
Chartreuse and Cointreau to liqueur vod- 
ka. “The vilest, most scorching, absolutely 
abominable drink I can call to mind,” 
growled Connoisseur Reeves-Smith, con- 
cluding his homily, ‘is Russian vodka! It 
scorches ten times worse than the rawest 
whiskey. I should as soon drink pickled 
herrings!” 

The General Director’s youth and ap- 
prenticeship in wine tasting were spent in 
France. For almost two score years he has 
been guiding the destinies of British hotels, 
and of late years he has taken over that 
historic, intensely robust restaurant called 
Simpson’s-in-the-Strand, haunt of all 
sportsmen who love their beef and game. 
During the War so many hogsheads of 
wine were tapped and tampered with en 
route across the Channel that Mr. Reeves- 
Smith was obliged to taste personally the 
wine in every cask bought by his hotels. 
Today the honesty of Channel sailormen 
is back to normal, however, and it suffices 
to taste a sample from each batch of hogs- 
heads. 

“At present we have more than $1,500,- 
000 in wines in our cellars at Dover,” de- 
clared the General Director. “Probably 
enough to last our three hotels for about 
two and a half years.” 

The War took Mr. Reeves-Smith’s only 
son, left him his only daughter. “My wife 
won't let me ride in airplanes,” he says. 
“But every morning I ride in the Row 
from half after seven to quarter past eight. 
Before his illness the King would leave 
Buckingham Palace to ride in the Row 
about eight ten or eight fifteen. I suppose 
it is well known that His Majesty likes a 
whiskey-soda as well as most of his sub- 
jects—any good whiskey. I have never 
heard that he prefers a particular brand.” 


————> 





Cuckoo 

Even news of a royal prince—H. R. H. 
the Duke of Gloucester—was _ subordi- 
nated last week to the following item which 
London’s august Times placed prominently 
at the head of its daily column ‘‘News In 
Brief”’: 

The cuckoo was heard on Monday 
morning in the coppices at Coombe 
Hill, Surrey. 

Two items down appeared an intima- 
tion that the Duke of Gloucester, third 
son of His Majesty George V, had con- 
sented to become the Patron of a chari- 
table institute. 

Provokingly mysterious and stimulating 
to alert imaginations was a third gem of 
news, the eighth in the column: 


Two men dressed in plus fours 
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CANADA’sS KING 


He intended nothing provocative. 


were seen by a policeman early yester- 
day morning throwing coathangers 
over the railings of Battersea Park. 
When they saw the policeman they 
jumped into a red saloon motor-car 
and drove off towards Chelsea. The 
officer found more than 100 coat- 
hangers in the park. 





~¢ 





Byng Sits Up 

A new scandal was unearthed at Scot- 
land Yard last week, and London’s police 
commissioner, General Lord Byng of Vimy, 
Viscount of Thorpe-le-Soken, sat up all 
night to investigate it. Bolshevik agents 
were said to be learning British troop 
movements with amazing promptitude. 
Officers of the special political branch of 
Scotland Yard were accused of fraternizing 
with foreign agents and communists. 

Skeptical observers pointed out the well- 
established Conservative custom of having 
a Bolshevik scandal shortly before a gen- 
eral election. 


CANADA 


Red Blood, Cool Heads 

Is Canada scared of the U. S.? Is 
Ottawa truckling to Washington? Last 
week these insinuations were hurled at the 
Government of big, jovial, astute Prime 
Minister William Lyon Mackenzie King 
(Liberal) by statesmen of the Opposition 
(Conservative ). 

Their object was to brand Mr. King in 
the eyes of robust Canadian voters as a 
mollycoddle—all because he is using suav- 
ity instead of bluster in adjusting the 7’m 
Alone case and other points of friction. 

Climaxing the Conservative attack, last 
week, came a speech in which peppery 
Hon. Dr. Robert James Manion, M. P. P., 
developed quite unwarrantedly an assump- 
tion that the U. S. is about to erect against 
Canada an insuperable tariff barrier. 


“Canada should call a special session of 
Parliament and show some red blood!” 
cried Dr. Manion, “If—I say if—the 
United States, at the approaching special 
session of Congress, frames a tariff that 
would shut out our goods!” 

Red blood could be shown, he added, by 
erecting a retaliatory tariff wall. Swift 
in rebuttal spoke the Minister of Justice, 
M. Ernest Lapointe, sounding a note 
which would soon be officially confirmed 
by the Prime Minister himself. 

“If one market is closed to us,” said 
M. Lapointe very quietly, “we will have 
to find other markets.” Then, striking in 
ingenious back-hand fashion the chord of 
patriotism, he continued, “Is it a mani- 
festation of red blood to shape our tariff 
policy on the policies of foreign countries 
by imitation or in any other manner? 
Was it a shameless action on the part of 
Britain to maintain her free trade policies, 
though her neighbors in adjoining coun- 
tries such as France, Germany and other 
nations had protectionist tariffs? I know 
of no prouder words than those uttered 
by Sir Robert Peel in 1846 when, speak- 
ing to a world encircled by protectionist 
tariffs, he said: ‘No matter what foreign 
countries do in the matter of removing 
their tariffs or not, Britain will act in her 
own way and in her own interests!’ ” 

Ruddy of face but sleek of mien was 
Prime Minister King when he entered the 
House, next afternoon, to speak for two 
hours in masterly defense of his policy of 
conciliation. Afterwards Liberals crowed 
that the speech was Mr. King’s greatest 
“Tl a gagné ses epaulettes!” cried M. La- 
pointe and other French Canadians. What 
had the Prime Minister said to draw such 
cheers from his colleagues? He had simply 
uttered these words: 

“Trade between Canada and the United 
States is the greatest trade that exists be- 
tween any two countries in the world [see 
p. 11]. ... We have the word of those 
in authority in the neighboring Republic 
that there are to be certain measures in- 
troduced at a special session of Congress. 
An important measure, we are led to be- 
lieve, is a measure relating to farm relief 
Another measure relates to certain limited 
adjustments of the tariff; I think that is 
the expression which has been officially 
en 

“T say that, with the knowledge that we 
have before us at the present time, had 
we done what honorable gentlemen op- 
posite wish us to do, raised the tariff, we 
would be creating in the minds of the 
American people the very sentiment which 
would cause them to raise their tariff 
higher perhaps than it was ever their 
intention to raise it. We do not intend to 
take any action of that provocative char- 
ROTOR. 6's 

“Honorable gentlemen opposite have 
been pretty cunning, very crafty in some 
of their methods of dealing with situa- 
tions. . . . They have talked about a red- 
blooded attitude on the part of Canada 
They have chosen their ground well, be- 
cause, if there is one thing above another 
that the honorable gentlemen are good at, 
it is jingoist pronouncements, more par- 
ticularly when they relate to the United 
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States. But may I say to my honorable 
friends opposite it is not a red-blooded 
attitude that is needed at the present 
moment so much as a cool-headed attitude, 
and a’ cool-headed attitude is the attitude 
which this Administration has taken with 
regard to all tariff matters from the time 
it came into office, and that is the attitude 
which we intend to take during the time 
we are serving the people in the posts 
which we now occupy... .” 


INDIA 


Jam Tin Gesture 

Angry was the babel of shrill voices 
which rose in the Indian Legislative As- 
sembly in New Delhi last week. Excited, 
fervent Nationalist Members were de- 
nouncing the Government of India for 
trying to railroad through a bill empower- 
ing the police to deport all non-Indian 
Communists on the sweeping ground that 
they are a menace to the Public Safety. 

Passions were up because while the 
Assembly quarreled 33 prominent Com- 
munists were actually on trial in Meerut, 
charged with “conspiracy to make War 
against the King.” Twice that ardent Na- 
tionalist, President Vithalbai Jhaverbhai 
Patel of the Assembly, had ruled the Pub- 
lic Safety Bill temporarily out of order, on 
the ground that to debate it might in- 
fluence the verdict against the Communists 
on trial. 

Thwarted and incensed, the supporters 
of the Government of India threatened an 
appeal over President Patel’s head to the 
Viceroy, tall-as-a-bean-pole Baron Irwin. 
As only angry Indians can, the legislators 
worked themselves up into paroxysms of 
oratory, jabbering and shrieking in a dozen 
vernaculars. All the while they were 
silently observed by an austere, immacu- 
late Englishman, Sir John Simon, seated 
aloof in the Presidential Gallery. 

If Indians want greater freedom with- 
out Revolution, they had best behave 
when Sir John is present. He is Chair- 
man of the Indian Statutory Commission 
(Time, Jan. 30, 1928), appointed by the 
British Parliament to report on whether 
the time is ripe to grant Mother India a 
greater measure of home rule. Quite pos- 
sibly the time did not seem so very ripe 
to him, last week, as he watched the jab- 
bering legislators ‘quarrel, watched Presi- 
dent Patel advance to shrill a final ruling. 
For, suddenly, two youths in the Visitors’ 
Gallery. sprang up shrieking “Bande 
Mataram!” (Hail Mother!) and hurled 
down upon the Government benches a 
shower of leaflets and two bombs. 

Crash! and Crash!! Three benches 
splintered into bits. A great jagged hole 
was blown in the Assembly floor. Scream- 
ing, panicky legislators scrambled madly 
through the smoke. They found all doors 
locked, because, as the British police of- 
ficer in charge later explained, if every 
exit had not been instantly barred the 
bombers might have escaped. When the 
smoke cleared, police stalwarts collared 
two youths who they said confessed to the 


*bombing—one Bhagat Singh and one 
Butukeswara Dutt. Both carried re- 








Str JoHN SIMON 


He got bombs for his crumbs. 


volvers which the police charged they had 
fired, though they denied it and few wit- 
nesses remembered shots. 

“Nothing but two jam tins full of dyna- 
mite and slugs!’ said an inspector who 
examined the bombs. “Rank amateurs, 
thank God!’ Due perhaps to this faulty 
technique, and certainly to a large meas- 
ure of luck, no one was killed, since no 
one had been sitting on the three benches 
blown to bits. Picturesque, beloved Sir 
Bomanjee Delalal, 80 years old, and a 
millionaire Parsee philanthropist, received 
a nasty slug wound three inches long on 
his thigh. Sir George Schuster, finance 
member of the Viceroy’s Executive Coun- 
cil, received what his physicians described 
as “a splinter wound less serious than the 
shock.” A woman in the gallery fainted 
as blood spurted from her slug-scratched 
arm. When people had time to poke about 
and scan the leaflets dropped with the 
bombs these were found to read: 

IT TAKES A LOUD NOISE TO MAKE 
THE DEAF HEAR!! 

Less cryptic was a manifesto posted 
that night and strewn about New Delhi: 

Whereas the only relief promised 
India is a few crumbs of reform 
from Sir John Simon, 

Now therefore the secret Hindustan 
Socialist Republican Association, in 
all seriousness and realizing its full 
responsibility, decided upon and or- 
dered its army to execute this par- 
ticular action, so that a stop may be 
put to this humiliating farce and that 
alien bureaucratic exploiters may be 
brought before the public eye in their 
naked form. 

Three days later, when the Assembly 
again met, this time with all visitors ex- 
cluded, Sir John Simon, impeccable, im- 
perturbable, and by no means in his naked 
form, reappeared in the President’s Gal- 
lery, with his good and brave wife Lady 
Simon. Amid a dead hush, President Patel 
ruled once more to suspend debate on the 


Public Safety Bill, thus thwarting the 
Government of India’s desire to have the 
measure passed immediately. 

Three days later the Viceroy of India, 
totally ignoring the assembly and Presi- 
dent Patel, enacted the Public Safety Bill 
by decree. “Speaking with full knowledge 
of much that cannot be made public,” said 
Lord Irwin, “I declare that it was impera- 
tive for the Government of India to 
obtain the powers afforded by this Act.” 
Describing the Viceroy’s speech as “likely 
to become historic,” the London Times 
blamed “Moscow” for the bomb outrage, 
rejoiced that aliens can now be run out of 
India the moment they are proved “com- 
munists.” Bright and early next morning, 
Sir John Simon and commission sailed for 


AUSTRALIA 


Ordeal by Butter 

No man likes the taste of butter 
“straight” less than His Majesty’s ban- 
tam-weight, peppery Secretary of State 
for Dominions & Colonies, the Rt. Hon. 
Leopold Charles Maurice Stennett Amery. 
None the less, Mr. Amery let a great deal 
of butter melt on his short, sharp tongue, 
the other day in London, tasting samples 
at the Australian Butter Show. 

Prizes had been offered by the Orient 
Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. (whose pack- 
ets ply to Australia) for “the best export 
butter”—one which would still be “best” 
after the 13,000-mile voyage to England. 
Each sample had been point-scored when 
shipped from Sydney, was scored again 
on reaching London by judges whose lips 
soon grew greasy. 

Wiping his own thin, determined lips 
after the ordeal by butter, Mr. Amery 
spoke cautiously on the question whether 
His Majesty’s Government in Great Brit- 
ain would grant imperial (tariff) prefer- 
ence to Australian butter. 

“Any such policy of preference,” said 
the Secretary, “must be based on quality. 
We can never ask the people of this coun- 
try in the long run to pay a high price for 
the mere sake of Empire preference un- 
less the butter offered them is of the high- 
est quality. After my experience today I 
have only praise for the quality of Aus- 
tralian butter.” 


GERMANY 


“Thunder-W eather!” 


Old Paul von Hindenburg recovered last 
week, from a fortnight’s attack of in- 
fluenza—an attack which by his orders 
was kept secret. When one is 81* the 
newspapers make such a fuss over even a 
cold! After breakfast on his first morn- 
ing out of bed Der Alte Feldmarschall 
opened a paper which contained not a line 


*Scientist Einstein, 50, is still considered “too 
young”’ to receive a birthday congratulation from 
President von Hindenburg, who is often criti- 
cized for this omission. Like the first German 
President, Friedrich Ebert, Old Paul sends official 
birthday greetings never to citizens under 50, 
seldom to those under 60, occasionally to dis- 
tinguished personages in their 70's, and fre- 
quently to gaffers who, like himself, have lived 
some 29,000 days. 
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about his health, but headlined certain con- 
ferences among politicians, and remarked 
in passing that as a result President von 
Hindenburg would approve the inclusion 
of such-and-such Catholic Centrists in the 
Cabinet. 

“Donnerwetter! (thunder - weather)” 
roared Old Paul. “‘They should have con- 
sulted me first about what I am going to 
do, these politicals, these newspaper jack- 
anapeses! After all, I am President of 
the Republic!” 


Of course the ‘““Thunder-weather”’ ended 
by Old Paul’s appointing those the politi- 
cians wanted—three Catholic Centrists— 
to the Coalition Cabinet of Socialist Chan- 
cellor Hermann Miiller. Earlier in the 
week Socialist Deputies in the Reichstag 
had almost upset the Cabinet by clamoring 
against an appropriation bill for the com- 
pletion of Germany’s potent new 10,000- 
ton armored cruiser (Time, Nov. 26). 


Chancellor Miiller, under fire from these 
pacifists in his own party, first threat- 











Princess GIOVANNA 
Bulgaria’s groggeries were depressed. 
(See col, 2) 


ened to resign, then went into a prolonged 
huddle with the leaders of all parties. 

The result—most agreeably surprising 
“Was 2 general compromise among fac- 
tions which have been battling for months, 
and the decision of the potent Catholic 
Centre Party to adhere again to the Coali- 
tion Cabinet, from which they bolted in a 
huff during the winter. 

Room was made for three Catholic 
Centre ministers by the resignation of a 
Socialist, a Social Democrat and a mem- 
ber of the Bavarian People’s Party. Lead- 
ing the Catholic Centrists back to the fold 
came famed Dr. Josef Karl Wirth, one of 
the early and great Chancellors of the new 
German Republic (1921-22) who now be- 
comes Minister of Occupied Territories. 
Onetime (1921) Prime Minister of Prus- 
sia Dr. Adam Stegerwald was appointed 
Minister of Transport. The Ministry of 
Justice was turned over to Theodor von 
Guerard. 

The Cabinet now includes representa- 
tives of parties holding 300 of the 491 


TIME 


Reichstag seats. Paradoxically, however, 
this does not mean that Dr. Miiller has a 
sure majority or a whip hand. Quite the 
reverse. Each party retains complete lib- 
erty of action and the Socialist flare-up 
of last week against the Socialist Chan- 
cellor shows that the German Government 
continues—as it has been for many years 
—delicately inter-balanced among many 
factions, no one strong enough to domi- 
nate. 


ITALY 


“Miserable Austria!” 

Anyone who has ever read an editorial 
by Signor Mario Carli, personal friend of 
Signor Benito Mussolini and editor of the 
arch-Fascist daily L’/mpero (“Orders is 
Orders’), will recognize his characteristic 
style in the following comment on a foot- 
ball game played last week in Vienna: 

“Italy will argue with Austria no more! 
Austria is nothing but a miserable spit- 
toon. If we speak to her again it will be 
with bombs!” 

In other words the Italian team, cham- 
pions of all Italy, had been defeated 3-0 
by Austrians who are now the champions 
of Central Europe. After ‘‘spittoon’”’ came 
epithets so violent, similes so obscene, that 
presently the French government—no 
committee of prudes—banned the sale in 
France of L’Jmpero and its foul-tongued 
sister sheet J! Tevere. Unfortunately the 
episode did not end there. Stung by the 
knowledge that despised and hated Aus- 
trians are now the “champions of cham- 
pions,” almost the whole Italian press 
spent the week in working itself up to a 
purple pitch of fury—even demanding 
that Italy, as one of the seven guarantors 
of the first League of Nations loan to Aus- 
tria, should use her veto power to prevent 
the Austrian government from floating an- 
other loan (Time, April 15). 

In passionate defense of “our team,” 
Italian editors shrieked to highest heaven 
that the Austrian team had “played foul,” 
that the flag of Italy had not floated over 
the stadium, and that the Austrian. brass 
band had played the old Italian royal 
hymn—obviously a gross insult to Fascisti 
who never sing anything except their own 
anthem, “Youth! Youth! Springtime of 
Beauty!” . 

The umpire of the match, an English- 
man, disqualified two Italians for rough- 
ness. Broken lanyards prevented the 
hoisting of the Italian flag. The Austrian 
bandmaster had no Fascist sheet music, 





supposed that the Italian royal anthem was | 


the correct thing to play. 


BULGARIA 


Brideless Boris 

Little Tsar Boris of the Bulgarians lay 
abed in Vienna last fortnight with a pain 
in the ear, and in Bulgaria many a café 
owner knew not what to call his groggery, 
and it all seemed to be the Pope’s fault. 

Some weeks back bachelor Tsar Boris 
left Sofia in cheerful mood. Traveling in- 
cognito as Count Stanislaw Rilski of War- 
saw, he joked with railway officials, and 
hoped that this would be his last journey 
alone. It was understood in Sofia that 
Tsar Boris’s official matchmaker, gallant 
General Ivan Wolkoff, was in Rome ar- 
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and Mt. Baker when it’s 
hot at home! 1406 miles of 
scenic rivers—28 ranges of 
mountains on the Northern 


Pacific. May we tell you 
about this trip? 


COLUMBIA RIVER HIGHWAY 


il thi to E. E. Nelson, Pass. Traf. Mgr., 
Seat Northern Peeilic Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. 


MY VACATION TRIP 





If student, 
AES Se PO --- 
ound Trip Summer 
Fare from Chicago 





ooks ortripsi am 
interested in (Vv) 


O Pacific Northwest — $90.30 


O Rainier Park Tacoma 90.30 

O Mt. Baker Neticaal Forest . 90.30 
liowstone Park . .- + - ‘ 

ti Kode Ranch Vacations $59.35 to 65.65 

C2 Rocky Mts. (Helena—Butte) 61.95 

O Inland Empire (Spokane) - ¥ 

O Alaska (Ska wand 5 i? 

- et + $155.23 to 476.66 

(0 Canadian Northwest ._. 90.30 


“North Coast Limited” 
The Train West! 3 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL—TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 







~ || Enjoy the august solitudes and towering 
heights of the glorious Canadian Rockies 
this summer. See mountains crowned with 
eternal snow, giant glaciers, deep-rent 
canyons, jade-green lakes, and wild life 


forest sanctuaries. 


Stop at Jasper Park Lodge in the heart of 
Jasper National Park. Here you can play golf and tennis, 
swim, motor, climb mountains, ride trail and in the 
evening dancing, music and other social diversions com- 
plete the day’s enjoyment. 


The forest empire of the Highlands of Ontario also offers 
wonderful opportunities for those who love the great 
outdoors; splendid fishing, canoeing and swimming. Or 


come to the sea-swept shores of the Maritime Provinces— 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 


Explore ancient Quebec with its old-world customs, or 
choose a quiet haven among the many delightful watering 
places along the Lower St. Lawrence. 





Come to Canada this summer—here 
an enjoyable, invigorating vacation 
awaits you. 
For booklets and information on 
Canada’s vacationlands, consult the 
nearest Canadian National Office. 


_— 
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[CANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Railway System in America 


OFFICES 
BOSTON CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH ST. PAUL 
883 Washington St. ee Bide. 705 Walnut St. 505 Pot Duiiding 88 East Fifth St. 
4 . Four’ it. dS, ANGELES 355 Fi ve. 
CLEVELAND a aeeme PORTLAND, ME. SAN FRANCISCO 
Liberty Bent Blas. 925 Euclid Ave. MINNEAPOLIS Grand Trunk Hy. Sta. 689 Market St. 
a ggg cea aga PORTLAND, ORE 
DETROIT : 2 : 
NEW YORK i ilai SEATTLE * 
1623 Washington Bivd. 505 Fifth Ave. oy ALN ag 1329 Fourth Ave. 
—s PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO — DULUTH Burlington Arcade ST. LOUIS NGT( . 
108 W. Adams St, 430 W. Superior St. 1420-22 Chestnut St. $14 No. Broadway 901—165th St., N. W. 


OPERATING RAILWAYS + STEAMSHIPS *: HOTELS 
TELEGRAPH AND EXPRESS SERVICE « RADIO STATIONS 
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acation in 


CANADA 


...Choose a Mountain, 
Forest or Seaside Resort 











WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ranging for the marriage of Tsar Boris 


with the King of Italy’s daughter Gio- 


vanna. Pictures of Princess Giovanna ap- 
peared in Sofia shopwindows. Newspapers 
said that a compromise had been reached 
with the Vatican whereby the first male 
child of Princess Giovanna and Tsar Boris 
might be educated in the Orthodox faith 


| if the other children were Roman Cath- 


olic, and so comply with the Bulgarian 
Constitution. which expressly states that 
the heir to the throne must be a member 
of the Bulgarian Church. The match 
seemed ‘so certain in Sofia that many 
cafés were hastily renamed Konditorei 
Giovanna. 

For two days Tsar Boris was his usual 
cheerful self in Vienna, waiting for word 
to proceed to Rome. But no word came. 
Instead came General Wolkoff, glum and 
forbidding. The Vatican had mot agreed 
to any compromise, it appeared. Unless 
all offspring of the union were’ brought up 
as Roman Catholics the Pope would not 


| sanction or bless the marriage, and Prin- 


cess Giovanna would automatically be- 
come excommunicate. 

General Wolkoff, baffled, withdrew, and 
King Boris went to bed with an earache. 
In Sofia the various Konditoret Giovanna 
are now named Konditorei : 


Two days later Tsar Boris went to 


Prague and attended a performance of 
Arms and the Man by George Bernard 





| Shaw. The manager of the theatre, glanc- 


ing through a prompt copy of the play, 
noticed that the scene was laid in Bul- 
garia, and read the line: ‘““My father never 
had a bath in his life.” Bulgaria was 
hastily changed to Albania, and the per- 
formance was given with great success. 

The ears of little Tsar Boris were soon 


| well enough to permit his visiting Berlin, 


where he paid a formal call on President 
von Hindenburg, and the old warrior, con- 
valescent himself from a light attack of 
influenza, received Tsar Boris in his bed- 


room. 


Beets for Baker 

Early one evening last week the man- 
ager of the Zagreb Narodrio Kazalista 
peeked nervously through the curtain, and 
noticed that the theatre was _half-filled 
with students from the Zagreb Technical 
College. There was nothing surprising in 
this, for on the stage of the Zagreb 
Narodna Kazalista, usually the home of 
grand opera and classic drama, that slick- 
haired, honey-colored Harlem Negress, 
Josephine Baker, was due to appear. What 


| worried the manager was the lack of wel- 
| come in the mien of the young Croatian 
| technicians. When la Backaire, as most 


of Europe calls her, started to dance, her 


| nubile body girdled with a zone of ripe 


bananas, the manager’s worst fears were 
realized. 

Hurling a shower of large mangel- 
wurzels (cow beets) on the stage, the stu- 
dents cried: ‘This is an insult to economic 


distress in Croatia!” “Long live Croatian 
culture!” “Down with such vulgarity!” 
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icturesque 


old JS pain 


= of dreams—birthplace of 


romance . . . music, ages old—yet 


ever new . . . quaint old customs 


Spain | 


—to fire your fancy ... 


Broad highways that blend into 
fabled landscape... Air Liners that 
drone through the night—Railways 
of Continental perfection—Hotels . . . 
Such is the spirit of Spain! 


See the great International Expo- 


sition of Barcelona—Culmination of 
Spanish art! Eight years in building 


—12,000,000 square feet of splen- 


dor—luminous fountains . . . an edu- 


cation tutored by the universe. 





Picturesque Spain—Barcelona— 
should be on your itinerary this year. 


Apply to any Tourist Bureau or write 
M. Ventura, Steinway Hall, New York. 


INTERNATIONAL 


EXPOSITION OF 
BARCELONA 





May to December 


“ 9 “ 9 
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TIME 


RUSSIA 


| Happy Gorky 


If critical, sarcastic, Boob-Baiter Henry 
Louis Mencken should abandon the 


| American Mercury and edit a Happiness 





| Monthly and Rotarian Booster, it would 
| not arouse greater surprise than the an- 


nouncement from Moscow last week that 


a new Soviet magazine, Our Achievements, 


has been started under the editorship of | 


Maxim Gorky. 

Gorky, world-famed as a beetle-browed 
dramatist, story-teller, vagabond, and 
apostle of gloom (The Lower Depths), 
has decided that the mass of Russian 
journalism, directly under Soviet control 
though it is, is far too self-critical. Our 
Achievements will paint only the bright 
side of Soviet life. 


This paradoxical change in a man whose 
' earlier work dealt exhaustively with har- 


| lots, drunkards and rat infested cellars, is 


| do you see. 


| partially explained by the enthusiastic 


recognition which the Soviet State has 


| given him as an oldtime enemy of Tsarism. 


MEXICO 


Amorous “Red” Mohan 


There were several young Americans in | 


the rebel air forces in Mexico last week. 
Most were fighting for money. One said 
he was fighting for love. 


Philip Mohan of New York was the | 


love-fighter. He is red-haired, freckled, 
and as Irish as boiled potatoes. Contrary 
to all romantic tradition Philip (‘“Red’’) 
Mohan comes not from the Lower East 
but the Upper West Side. Since “Red” 
Mohan flew a rattling “Jenny” plane from 
Juarez, a fortnight ago, to the rebel forces 
in Chihuahua with 400 lbs. of nitroglyc- 
erine in the cockpit, a cigaret between 
his lips, and a pint of fequila (cactus 
wine) on his hip, he has been a hero to 
the rebels. Black-eyed wenches smile at 
him in the plaza of an evening, but 
Amorous “Red” Mohan is a very Tristram 
for constancy. 

“Ah, there’s a girrl in New York who’s 


prettier than any in all of Mexico,” said | 


| he with a scornful glance at the palpitant 


trulls of Sonora. ‘“She’s Erin O’Brien- 
Moore, and you haven’t seen a lovely girrl 
until you’ve seen her.” 
“Sure I’m in love with her,” said “Red,” 
kicking the gravel. “I guess that’s why 


I’m down here. She’s a big actress now in | 


New York, you know, and I’m nobody, 
I sort of want to be some- 
body or do something.” 

Erin O’Brien-Moore, ingenue of Street 
Scene, recalled having met ‘Red’? Mohan. 
She was “busy” 
said. 

Chief of those who have been fighting 
for money was Captain Edward Barber, 
who returned to Philadelphia last week, 
taking one of General Escobar’s fighting 
planes with him, war paint and all. 

“Escobar promised me $250 a flight,” 
said practical Capt. Barber. “I tags along 
with him till that guy owes me $6,000 for 
combat flights and bombing work. Then 
I skips, and I takes the bus with me. I'll 
get mine all right. That plane cost Esco- 
bar 16 thousand. I’ve got. a couple of 
prospects right here in town’ll give me 
six thousand for it.” 


when he telephoned, she | 














in DARIEN 


| MPIRES were born in that 
solemn moment when Balboa 
first glimpsed the silvering 


stretches of the Pacific...Deep into 
the historical Spanish Americas... 


their witchery...their legendary 
lure...goes the CRUISE-Tour of the 
Panama Mail between New York 
and California... You can start from 
New York or from San Francisco 
or Los Angeles...For no more than 
the cost of the direct intercoastal 
trip on other lines, splendid ships 
famed for their steadiness carry 
you into Mexico, Guatemala, Salva- 
dor, Nicaragua, the Panama Canal 
Zone, Colombia, and east bound, 
Havana...Outside cabins contribute 
every modern comfort ...make the 
CRUISE-Tour a twenty-eight day 
vacation of surpassing delight .... 
Write for “The Log of the Panama Mail.” 


PANAMA MAIL 
Steamship Company 


2 PINE STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 
548 S- SPRING ST~+ LOS ANGELES 
10 HANOVER SQUARE-NEW YORK 
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ILLEGIBLE WRITING upon legal documents 
renders them invalid, even though one’s ree- 
ollection of the matter remains clear and 
accurate for years after. 





Preserve usual and unusual writing and ree- 
ords of today for tomorrew by using Higgins’ 
Eternal Black Writing Ink—permanent as the 
pyramids—proof against age, air, sunshine and 
chemical eradicators. 

Made Only By 
Cas. M. Hicers & Co. 271 Ninth St., Bklyn, N.Y. 


Dea 
poorer, HIGGINS’ I 
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SACK tans ero 


JET BLACK ~- NEVER FADES - CANNOT BE ERADICATED 
For Steel Pens & Fountain Pens 


+ 0 Cal See Goes ce 
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Serving WESTERN MARKETS 
from OAKLAND, California 





NY manufacturer interested in a distrib- 
uting or manufacturing branch on the 


Pacific Coast will find “We Selected Oak- 


land” most valuable in giving consideration to a west- 
ern plant location. “We Selected Oakland” contains 
the personally written statements of executives of na- 
tionally-known concerns operating plants in the Oak- 


land industrial area, telling the advantages they have 


found both in manufacturing and distributing to the 


markets of the eleven western states. A number of them are 
exporting to the countries bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 


(<4 OAKLAND, central distributing point 
e e ecte for the eleven western states 


OAKLAND” sais Pf SA | 
a 3 INDICATE j 
/ 3 pos FREIGHT CAR 
Sm +. -DAVS.--- 
will be mailed to anyone in- 


terested, upon request. 4 4 
Concerns planning upon a 
western branch are cordially invit- ; emp 
ed to send for a detailed industrial — 0 aait ( 
survey on their particular lines of 
business. No cost or obligation 
will be incurred and all correspon- 
dence will be strictly confidential. 
write 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 





Oakland Chamber of Commerce, Oakland, California 





A=ARGENTINA 


Prudes v. Pajamas 

A backward glance at the Winter Sea- 
son just closed in Buenos Aires reveals 
that the outstanding event was not the 
Hoover visit (Time, Dec. 24), but the 
sudden and epochal decision of paunchy, 
prosperous Argentine males to adopt 
sheer, silk pajamas as their public garb. 

During previous hot winters—with 
thermometers more often than not at 98° 
in the shade—perspiring Argentines 
merely peeled off their coats, went about 
in shirtsleeves. This year, however, the 
policia strictly enforced an ordinance pun- 
ishing with a fine of one peso (42¢) the 
offense of “appearing in public without a 
coat.” Result: thousands of smart, irre- 
pressible Argentines appeared on _ the 
streets, in subways, cafés and at bull 
fights, wearing pajama pants with coats.* 


B=BRAZIL 
Big Brown Japs 


Yellowmen emigrated from Japan to 
the U. S. too fast, are now excluded. 
Smart, the sons of Nippon are not making 
that mistake again in Brazil. A sheaf of 
figures just released at Rio de Janeiro 
shows that only 11,231 Japanese immi- 
grated last year—and they were not little 
yellowfolk but big, brown, burly. 


The Imperial Japanese Government 
knows the reason—is the reason—why 
strapping Japanese exclusively are enter- 
ing Brazil in a slow but sure procession. 

“Tt is considered,” reads a suave semi- 
official bulletin from the Home Office at 
Tokyo, “that great injustice would be done 
to nations requiring Japanese laborers if 
permits to emigrate were issued to pale- 
faced | Japanese] town residents incapable 
of handling anything heavier than pens 
and pencils. . . . The authorities are very 
strict in granting permits only to those 
who can stand the comparatively hard 
labor involved by work on farms.” 

Clearly this astute policy keeps pesky 
little “pale faces” off Brazilian streets 
where they might cause resentment, in- 
sures a pleasant welcome and gainful em- 
ployment to big, brown, burly Japs willing 
to work and multiply in rustic obscurity. 


C=CHILE 
Subway 


A contract to build the first subway on 
the West coast of South America was 
secured, last week, by Don Luis Lagar- 
rigue, potent Chilean engineer. For the 
sum of $2,200,000 he will lay 30 blocks 
of subway under Santiago’s famed avenue, 
the Alameda de las Delicias. 

“We shall employ a double-track sys- 
tem, each track in a separate tunnel,” said 
Don Luis. “Then there will be no possi- 
bility of a complete tie-up of the service, 
even should ‘a train be wrecked.” 

*Throughout the “A B C Countries’’—where 
even the most potent U. S. news services are 
represented chiefly by native correspondents— 
banquets are considered major news. In a single 
day, last week, one such news service received 
five “banquet stories,” not one of which con- 
tained an atom of what U. S. citizens consider 
news. 
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“The Rich, Mellow Flavor is 


Certainly Due to the Ageing” 
Says Alice Bradley, Head of Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery 








“I was greatly impressed when I 
visited the plant at Millis, Mass., 
by the extreme care and cleanliness 
with whichClicquotClub GingerAles 
are made. And I was completely con- 
vinced that Time plays an important 
part in the perfection of the flavor. 
The rich mellowness is certainly due 
to the ageing.” 


N the world of foods and cookery there 

is nO One more outstanding than Miss 
Alice Bradley, principal of Miss Farmer's 
School of Cookery at Boston. Like so 
many other distinguished visitors to the 
Clicquot Club plant, she was immediately 
curious about the way in which Clicquot 
Club Ginger Ales are aged 6 months. 
“How do you age Clicquot Club?”’ she 
asked. ‘*And does it really make a great 
difference?”’ 


Ageing Develops Supreme Flavor 


So Miss Bradley was shown the two steps 
in the ageing process. First, the great 
glass-lined containers in which the flavor- 
elements age while blending... then the 
vast warehouses where row on row and 
tier on tier, the finished product achieves 
perfection. Science controls the exact 


conditions under which the ageing takes 
place, but it is the master chemistry of 


Nature that ripens the blend. Here, as the 
months go by, the rare old mellowness 





© 1929 Clicquot Club Co. 
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of the finished product develops. It takes 
6 months to make every bottle of Clicquot 
Club Ginger Ale. 


Taste Detects the Difference 
And finally Miss Bradley herself made an 


interesting test. She tasted first the new 
Clicquot...then the aged Clicquot as it 
was ready for shipment from the ware- 
house. She compared one with the other. 
And, as she herself has said, she was con- 
vinced of the important part Time plays 


in the perfection of the flavor. 


Perhaps one day you, too, will make a 
little journey to this sun-flooded plant at 
Millis. If so, you will see for yourself how 
Clicquot’s supreme flavor is developed... 
how carefully its purity is guarded... how 
as a final safeguard, it is bottled only in 
brand-new bottles. And you may always be 


sure that Clicquot Club is ripe, rich and 
thoroughly digestible because it has been 
aged 6 months. 


GINGER ALES 









You may care to write for the book- 
let,‘‘A Miracle of Nature,’’ edited by 
Alice Bradley. It includes many new 
recipes for desserts and salads... 
delicious warm weather menus. Write 


for your copy today. It is free. The 
Clicquot Club Co., Millis, Mass. 


A 
or 


Cicquot Club 


The Clicquot Club Eskimos— Every Tuesday Evening at 10 P. M., Eastern Standard 
Time, from WEAF, New York, and 40 associated radio stations. 
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| 
Tere is an old and true saying that 
quality is remembered long after price is 


. 


. 


The Goodyear reputation has been built 
by making products of memorable quality 


at a fair price. 


. 
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forgotten. | 
| 
| 
| 


We believe the people can best be served by 
the efficiency of large scale production with 


t 


its economies in labor-saving equipment, 
scientific research in processes and machin- 
ery, thorough national distribution with a 


ca 


| 
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rapid turnover of standardized high quality 
at a small profit. 

Service in this sense can best be rendered 
by an organization founded on teamwork 
rather than on individual stars—an organi- 
zation single-mindedly devoted to building 
products of a quality which will protect 
our good name. 


President 
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Goodyear annual production of 
motor vehicle pneumatic tires 
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* Largest annual production of any rubber company in the world 
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Mu bull's eye 
without 


Control 
is worse 
Likewise, with electric power—aim determines 


th an how close to the “‘bull’s eye”’ electric motors will 
carry your plant ... the bull’s eye of maximum 


wa x t e d labor, time, and production savings. 


Modern Motor Control aims power . . . oversees 
motors . . . leads them, when required, through 


eee automatic production processes . . . supplies new 
1 convenience in machine manipulation . .. protects 


men and motors from disorganizing accidents. 






POWERFUL bow, perfect in balanced strength 

- - . arrows perfectly formed and feathered. Yet 
the shot will sink in the outer circle . . . if the aim 
is not perfect, too. 





Thirteen Times Thus your choice of Motor Control is important. : 
the Manpower of Industry It fixes the limits of these advantages ... determines | 
Hidden Away in Electric Motors how completely you use electric power. That is why ' 
Electric motors in America’s indus- so many vigilant industrial leaders personally weigh 
tries todny goovide working capacity the facts with care... specify the Control wanted 
equal to 250 million workmen. That = “ 
is more than 13 times the actual on all the motor-driven equipment they buy. { 
number of men employed. How ‘ 
Bastivdly Gils ermy of “unseen” The performance of Cutler-Hammer Motor Con- 7 
workers is used to bring down costs trol has made it the standard for judging all such 


is determined by the care with which 


Siatias Gientnel be euiaated. equipment through more than three decades. Cutler- 


Hammer is the exclusive choice of many leading 

plants... standard equipment on successful motor- 
driven machines... and the Control recommended 

by far-sighted electric motor builders. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Ine. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 


Ret a 7 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CUTLER 


The Control Equipment 
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Architecture Galore 

Manhattan’s Grand Central Palace was 
filled, last week, with the Architectural and 
Allied Arts Exposition, a giant fashion 
show displaying (April 15-27) the latest | 
modes in which man adorns the earth for | 
his comfort and amusement. Dominant | 
was the 44th exhibition of the Architec- 
tural League of New York. But since 


i T 











© Blank-Stoller, Inc. 
HARVEY WILEY CoRBETT 
. robust beside Wrenn and Jones. 


architecture is more than ever a synthesis 
of many elements—pure design, clients’ 
specifications, construction engineering, in- 
terior decorating, landscape architecture, 
plumbing—much of the space was devoted 
to the Allied Arts. 

The architectural gamut ran through 
garages, houses, churches, public build- 
ings, reached a skyward climax in Man- 
hattan Architect William Van Alen’s plans 
for the new Chrysler Building, to be 
world’s highest (68 stories), now under 
construction in midtown Manhattan. 

Everywhere apparent was the tendency 
toward simplification of form, and the 
invention of new forms rather than re- 
liance on archaeology. Colorists now apply 
a vivid spectrum to polychrome decoration 
and colored tiles. 

Aviation architecture proved a feature 
instead of a novelty. The New York 
Times displayed a plaster model of Com- 
mander Richard Evelyn Byrd’s winter 
headquarters in Antarctica, with four T- 
shaped landing and take-off platforms, 
three skeleton wireless masts, a group of 
gabled buildings. 

From famed Naval Architect Henry J. 
Gielow came designs of the Armstrong 
Seadrome, a floating platform intended to 
be anchored far at sea, first between Man- 
hattan and Bermuda, later perhaps in a 
chain across the Atlantic. 

In another scheme an airport was built | 
on trestles over the Manhattan water- | 
front. 

Gorham’s craftsmen exhibited a bronze 
door for the Detroit home of Edsel | 
Ford and a silver tea set valued at $38,000 | 
which was hidden each evening in a safety 


O matter how excellent your shave 

may be, how painstaking and thor- 
ough your after-shave washings and rins- 
ings, nothing seems so invigorating and 
refreshing as the skillful massage of an 
expert barber. 


yal 
Tous” cote otio™ 
ono hav ing 


afier 


After-Shaving Lotion, 75c 
Shaving Cream, 50¢ 
Talcum, 50c 


Shaving Stick, 75¢ 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25 
Facial Soap, 50c 








Now, you may get the same effect in ten 
premio} time—at home—and do it your- 
.self. A few drops of Fougere Royale After- 
Shaving Lotion is the answer. Your face 
feels cool, comfortable, refreshed, alive. 
And the stimulation and well- groomed 
freshness extends to your whole body. 


Fougere Royale’s styptic too—stops bleed- 
ing, heals nicks and scratches. Team it up 
with Fougere Royale Shaving Cream, a 
non-caustic, non-irritating blend of bal- 
anced lather that eliminates all smarting 
and after-shaving burns. Both are mildly 
perfumed with that wholesome, outdoor 
fragrance Fougere Royale (Royal Fern). 
And a generous sample of each may be 
had if you mail the coupon below. 


HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. T18 
539 West 45th Street, N. Y. C. 
You may send me without charge trial containers 


of Fougere Royale After-Shaving Lotion and 
Shaving Cream. 
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vault. Ten construction companies joined 
in presenting a’ series of scenic tableaux 
representing modern processes of building. 

Manhattan Architect Harvey Wiley 
Corbett was Exposition Chairman. He is 
55, small, white-haired, a native Cali- 
fornian. Both his father and mother were 
physicians. After being graduated from the 
University of California as a Mechanical 
Engineer, he studied Architecture at the 
Paris Beaux Arts and took medals in archi- 
tecture, mathematics, modeling, free-hand 
drawing. He was the first foreign member 
of the London Architecture Club. In 1912 
he formed a partnership with Frank J. 
Helmle of New York. 

Helmle & Corbett have raised spires and 
pediments throughout the East. Most 
famed is the tan, delicately Gothicized 
tower of their Bush Terminal office build- 
ing in Manhattan. In London they thrust 
up the robust U. S. contours of Bush 
House among the fragile graces of Christo- 
pher Wrenn and Inigo Jones. In Alex- 
andria, Va., they are now building the 
George Washington Masonic National 
Memorial. 

The gold medal for architecture fell to 
William Pope Barney (Davis, Dunlap & 
Barney of Philadelphia) for his American 
Bank & Trust Co. building in Philadelphia. 
This is a small structure of classic so- 
briety, whose regular, massy walls are 
relieved by exquisite bas-reliefs and a 
rich composite order in columns and pilas- 
ters. Because Architect Barney previously 
designed many another, the bank is 
splendidly utilitarian. 
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Irishmen 

Irish painting is far less famed than 
Irish literature. But anyone who recalls 
the longing of Poet William Butler Yeats 
for “the bee-loud glade” or the poignant 
desolation of Novelist George Moore’s 
The Untilled Field, or any of the more 
familiar expressions of Celtic lyricism and 
melancholia, will easily imagine the similar 
lilt and dolour of Irish painting. 

Thus when an exhibition of contempo- 
rary Irish art opened, last week, at the 
Helen Hackett Galleries in Manhattan, 
few were surprised at the nature of the 
paintings.* Irishmen like Paul Henry see 
landscapes of mist-laden perfection and 
paint them so. Irishmen like famed poet- 
pointer AE (George William Russell) 
blithely romanticize the already romantic 
countryside. Patrick Joseph Tuohy’s por- 
traits seem both honest and clear, unusual 
in a day when much portraiture is either 
smart fawning or sincerity thwarted by 
theories. Irishmen, in painting as in most 
of their literature, evoke a racial charm 
like an opiate which lulls the cry for pro- 
founder genius. 
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Dutch Uglies 

“Pasty or crudely red faces, bulging 
shiny foreheads ... rolling chins, fat 
wrists . . . [these] women are one of the 
greatest comments on feminine emancipa- 
tion ever made.” Thus, recently, did a 
presumably emancipated Londoner write to 
the London Express describing the sub- 





*Consisting mainly of the works of young 
Celts, they did not include works of two famed 
Irishmen, Sir William Orpen and Sir John 
Lavery. 


jects of portraits by famed Dutch artists, 
portraits which had appeared in the Royal 
Academy’s great exhibition of Dutch art 
(TimgE, Jan. 21). 

Many another Englishman faced an 
esthetic dilemma as he thought of the rosy 
native graces depicted by Reynolds and 
Gainsborough. Several wrote to the news- 
papers. Why did the Dutchmen choose 
such ugly models? Were they ugly? Last 
week Publisher William Randolph Hearst’s 
New York American, agreeing for once 
with Britishers, echoed the questions and 
said of Artist Haus Holbein’s Eve: “The 
mother of the human race . . . appears to 
be afflicted with adenoids for she is cer- 
tainly breathing through her mouth.” 


Dinca 
Notes 
@ When Publisher Frank Andrew Mun- 
sey died in 1925 his fortune was estimated 
at $40,000,000. Most of his wealth he as- 
signed to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art (Time, Jan. 11, 1926). Last week the 
Munsey net estate was appraised by New 
York State at $19,747,687, of which $17,- 
305,594 went to the Metropolitan. 
@ Last week Justice William Harman 
Black of the New York State Supreme 
Court refused the motion of defense coun- 
sel to dismiss the $500,000 damage suit 
brought against Sir Joseph Duveen, inter- 
national art dealer, by Mrs. Harry J. Hahn 
of Kansas City (Time, Feb. 18, et seq.). 
Another trial may now be begun upon the 
motion of either party. 


SPORT 


Questions 

The Amateur Athletic Union, governing 
body of amateur athletics, last week sent 
out a list of 66 questions to its 157 gov- 
ernors. The questions deal largely with 
the professional in sports. Should he be 
allowed to compete with amateurs? Once 
a professional, should he always remain a 
professional? Another question deals with 
the economic status of athletics. 

Distribution of the questionnaire came 
on the heels of statements by Ray Barbuti, 
Olympic 440-metre champion, although of- 
ficials said the one had nothing to do with 
the other. Barbuti, suspended by the 
A. A. U. recently after criticism of ama- 
teur conditions, charged in the April num- 
ber of Sportsmanship (a magazine 
published by the Sportsmanship Brother- 
hood) that amateur athletics often are 
paid by promoters. The payments are 
arranged through intermediaries, he said, 
and paid in cash. Payments run as high 
as $500, he declared. He asked a thorough 
investigation and remedial mieasures. 
Later, however, he refused to give names 
and dates. 

Said he: “There is a smelly situation 
here. Some one with courage has to face 
the music and clean house. . . . I’m not 
going to mention names of my friends in 
this. I showed them the smoke. It’s up 
to the A. A. U. to find the fire.” 


Next Alley 


Chicago was quieter last week than it 
had been for'a month. The 2,523 entrants 
in the 29th annual tournament of the 
American Bowling Congress finished 











knocking down pins and carried away prize 
money amounting to more than $100,000. 
Outstanding was Adolph Unke of Mil- 
waukee, who won the singles with a total 
of 728*, and took second place in the all- 
events with 1,952. Otto Stein Jr., of St. 
Louis won the all-events with 1,974. W. 
Kleca and P. Butler of Chicago were the 
doubles winners with 1,353 and the Hub 
Recreation team of Joliet, Ill., won the 
team event with 3,063. 


MEDICINE 


Getting Up Exercises 

It was a rawish morning in Manhattan 
last week when the squeak of early traffic 
and the fading of a good night’s sleep 
woke Columbia’s Professor of Physical Ed- 
ucation Jesse Feiring Williams. He 
stretched out one arm and twitched it a 
little. He wiggled his fingers. The like did 
he do to his other arm and hand, to his 
legs, feet and toes. Dexterously he rocked 
his hips, arched his back, rolled his head. 
Then a swift bathing, a brisk toweling, a 
fastidious dressing, a precise breakfasting, 
a quick walking across the streets to teach 
physical education to Columbia’s aspirant 
educators, and a welling wanting to say 
something for publication. 

He said it: that calisthenics (his profes- 
sion) is a commercial exploitation of 
people’s desires to keep fit; that people 
should better walk far at 4 m.p.h., play 
tennis and golf, swim, ride horseback, 
tramp, hike; that for “physical illiterates” 
setting up exercises are good; that his get- 
ting up exercises were better. 

Other calisthenics proponents were irri- 
tated, included Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation Robert Tait McKenzie at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, who retorted that 
the average city dweller neglected his ab- 
dominal regions and hence needed organ- 
ized exercise. And Dr. Eugene Lyman 
Fiske, medical director of Manhattan’s Life 
Extension Institute, who scoffed: ‘Walk- 
ing in the city is the greatest camouflage I 
know of. All you will get from it, with the 
possible benefits for the lower limbs in 
some cases, is flat feet.” 
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Scarlet Fever 

The present scarlet fever season+ was 
an opportune time for two German in- 
vestigators at Wiesbaden last week to an- 
nounce that they had isolated the scarlet 
fever bacillus. 

Scarlet fever begins with a sore throat. 
Fine, bright red dots appear on the neck, 
under the chin. The redness spreads over 
the entire body, except around the mouth 
which becomes a clownish white. The in- 
fection frequently spreads to the inner ears 
and kidneys, causing great trouble. Upon 
convalescence the skin scales and peels 
off. Children between two and ten years 
are most susceptible. They catch it usually 
from infected children breathing moistly 
in their faces. 

Although scarlet fever has been recog- 
nized as a distinct disease since 1675 (by 
Thomas Sydenham), not until January, 
1923, was a single case developed experi- 


*The possible score was 900 for 30 innings. 
+5,685 U. S. cases reported last week. 
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Textile mill machinery is especi- 
ally indicated. More than three- 
fourths of cotton mill machinery 
business is within overnight ride 
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if you akr@ an Officer, Director or Stockholder 
im any one of these industries, find out how much Extra Profit your 


company can make from ATLANTA Location 


cA thorough engineering survey of 
Industry’s needs and a cross-check of the ad- 
vantages Atlanta offers, point to outstanding 
opportunities in twenty major industrial 
groups. Those discussed briefly above are 
typical. 

Atlanta has become Distribution City to the 
fast growing South because of unparalleled 
transportation facilities by rail, by road, by 
air. The Atlanta Industrial Area has rapidly 
developed in manufactures because labor, 
power®, raw material, low taxes, low building 
costs, equable climate and other vital factors 
meet here to cut costs and increase dividends. 


More than a thousand of America’s out- 
standing concerns have chosen Atlanta as 
regional headquarters for their distribution in 
the South. Many of these started with a sales- 
man in the territory, and progressed to branch 
factories as the volume of business warranted, 
and as the production economies showed profit- 
opportunity. 

The Atlanta Industrial Bureau is prepared 
to give you a full and detailed report of the 
situation here as it affects your business. With- 
out charge or obligation, and in the strictest 
confidence, we will make a first-hand survey 
for you if you will write 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
9293 Chamber of Commerce Building 


*Constroction of a huge power plant on 
tbe outskirts of Atlanta has been authorized 


by the Georgia Power Company. Costing 
several million dollars, with a capacity of 
100,000 horsepower, the plant, equal to the 
largest of ite kind in the South, adds a great 
reserve of power to the already adequate 


industrial Headquarters of the South._— 


facilities of the Atlanta Industrial Area. 














Send for this Booklet! 


It contains the fundamental 
facts about Atlanta as a loca- 
tion for your Southern branch. 
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mentally in man or lower animal. Then 
Dr. George Frederick Dick and his wife 
Dr. Gladys Henry Dick of Chicago took a 
hemolytic streptococcus (blood-dissolving 
bacilli) from a lesion in the finger of an 
infected nurse and injected the germs into 
a 25-year-old woman. She developed scar- 
let fever. The Dicks developed a scarlet 
fever antitoxin. 

Last week’s Germans, Professors Hein- 
rich Finkelstein and Fritz Meyer of Ber- 
lin, claimed to have found the specific 
hemolytic streptococcus in the mucous 
membranes of the infected pharynx,* and 
from it developed a specific immunizing 
antitoxin. 
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Chicago Fuss 


Chicago, like other U. S. metropoles, 
has more than its per capita share of U. S. 
venereal disease. U.S. Public Health Sur- 
geon Hugh S. Cumming stated last week 
that at the beginning of this year the U. S. 
had 176,502 cases of syphilis and 143,490 
of gonorrhea reported. That averages one 
venereal case for every 400 men, women 
and children in the U. S. So Chicago, with 
some 3,000,000 population, should nor- 
mally have 7,500 cases. It has consider- 
ably more. 

Chicago would have more than it now 
has were it not for the activities of the 
Illinois Social Hygiene League and the 
Public Health Institute. The League has 
as president Dr. Louis Ernst Schmidt, 60, 
able genito-urinary surgeon, for 30 years 
professor in that specialty at Northwestern 
University Medical School.+ 

The Institute conducts free venereal ex- 
amination clinics, which Chicago’s wanton 
females and lickerish men have learned 
to visit when uneasy. Institute ex- 
aminers send the diseased to their fam- 
ily urologists or, if poor, to Dr. Schmidt’s 
Social Hygiene League where fees are low 
and where invalids can get expert treat- 
ment from him, Dr. Rachel Yarros (Hull 
House) and others. The League gets $12,- 
000 yearly support from the Institute. 

Supporters of the institute include 
Marshall Field III, Colonel Albert Arnold 
Sprague, Harold Fowler McCormick. 
They are businessmen and know the in- 
ducements of advertising. Hence in Chi- 
cago newspapers have appeared full page 
advertisements warning of the dangers of 
sexual promiscuities and of the ravages 
of venereal diseases, urging the afflicted to 
hasten to their doctors or to Institute 
clinics. President-Elect Malcolm La Salle 
Harris of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation has recommended that Chicago 
take over the Institute as a social activity. 

Chicago doctors pay $15,000 to $20,000 
for their education. They expect good 
income after that investment. Public or 
semi-public institutions hurt business for 
private practitioners. Hence Chicago doc- 
tors have long yammered against the 
Public Health Institute. Last week the 


*Back of the fauces (narrow, rear part of 
mouth) is the pharynx. Into the pharynx enter 
(from above) the nostrils and eustachian tubes. 
From below enter (in front) the larynx (top 
part of the trachea, or breathing tube), and 
(in back) the esophagus or food tube. In eating 
or drinking the epiglottis, a saddle-shaped piece 
of cartilage at the root of the tongue, flaps down 
to cover the larynx and windpipe. The term 
“throat” includes fauces and pharynx; the term 
“gullet” includes pharynx and esophagus. 

tDr. Schmidt is a brother of able Hospital- 
Architect Richard Ernest Schmidt. 


Chicago men struck at the Institute by 
attacking Dr. Schmidt. While Chicago 
quacks continued unharassed, the Chicago 
Medical Society expelled Dr. Schmidt 




















HYGIENIST SCHMIDT 


While he is away, the quacks will play. 


from membership. At once, his associate 
Dr. Yarros resigned; also his colleague, 
Dr. Herman Niels Bundesen, Chicago’s 
onetime strident but able health commis- 
sioner, now Cook County’s coroner. 
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Vaccines Scorned 

As soon as two Chicago physicians 
proved that doctors have found little use 
for vaccines to cure disease, the open- 
minded American Medical Association 
hastened, last fortnight, eto publish the 
facts. 

Vaccines immunize against specific in- 
fection. For several years doctors, fur- 
ther, have believed that diligent experi- 
ment would show them a vaccine, serum, 
or anti-toxin* to cure any particular dis- 
ease. Many an agent was tried, and many 
a disappointment ensued. 

In Chicago Dr. Ludvig Hektoen and 
Ernest E. Irons wondered at the extent to 
which U. S. physicians are: now using 
vaccines to cure disease, as against pre- 
venting disease. Accordingly they sent 
questionnaires to specialists and general 
practitioners in Michigan, Indianapolis, 
Manhattan and Brooklyn. 

Of 1,261 physicians reporting only 17 
consider vaccine therapy generally useful 
and superior in treating infectious dis- 
eases. That is, in diseases already de- 
veloped. For immunizing, for protecting 
against a disease there is very little ques- 
tion that vaccines are good. As immunizers 
they have guarded myriads of people 
against, for example, smallpox, typhoid, 
diphtheria. 


*Vaccine (in the special sense) contains dead 
or weakened bacteria which stimulate the blood 
to kill active germs. Serum is the fluid of im- 
mune blood obtained after coagulation. It con- 
tains anti-toxins which counteract the poison 
produced by a specific bacterium. The three 
terms are often loosely used as equivalents. 


SCIENCE 


Cold Power 


In experiment several methods work 
successfully to produce electricity other 
than by fuel or waterfall. Rising and fall- 
ing tides contain huge power; hence a proj- 
ect is under way for dams and spillways 
where Maine and New Brunswick meet 
at Passamaquoddy Bay. The sun pours 
billions of heat units upon the earth; 
hence an experimental sun engine ait 
Mount Wilson Observatory. Volcanic 
regions are hot just below the ground sur- 
face; hence on the west U. S. Coast and 
in Italy pipes are driven down, water 
poured into them, useful steam taken out. 
The surface of tropical waters is much 
warmer than the depths; hence the work 
of Georges Claude, member of the French 
Academy of Sciences at Havana, to utilize 
temperature to run turbines. 

Last week an aspirant to the French 
Academy of Sciences, Dr. H. Barjot, 
printed in Paris his suggestion to the 
Academy of a_ temperature-differential 
power plant the inverse of Academician 
Claude’s. Dr. Barjot would generate his 
power in Polar regions where water under 
the ice is 32° F. (freezing) or warmer and 
the air above 20° below zero or colder. He 
would pump sub-ice water into a surface 
tank partially filled with butane or some 
other hydrocarbon of low vaporization 
point. In the tank the ice water would 
freeze and release its comparative heat; 
the heat would volatilize the butane; the 
gaseous butane would run a low-pressure 
turbine. To condense the butane to liquid, 
after it had rotated the turbine, he would 
pass it through brine made from the ocean 
waters. And so the pumping, power-gen- 
erating would go on. In theory the process 
is feasible. In experiment it has proved 
workable. 
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Steam-Cleaned Pipes 

In the euphony of current advertise- 
ments, water pipe manufacturers have 
been trumpeting, bugling, tooting and pip- 
ing the merits of various pipe materials. 
Brassmen have clarioned that brass pipes 
last a lifetime, do not rust. Ironmen have 
said the same for iron-pipes. 

Meanwhile steel-pipe makers have been 
whistling through their fingers. Steel 1s 
iron mixed with and hardened by carbon. 
Because it is easier to produce steel than 
to rid iron of its impurities, steel 1s 
cheaper than pure iron. It is also cheaper 
than iron or steel alloys, and than copper 
alloys. But it oxidizes (rusts) many times 
faster than do those other materials. 

Last week steel-pipe makers rejoiced 
when Clarence T. Coley, operating man- 
ager of Manhattan’s old and lofty Equi- 
table Building, and his Chief Engineer 
Carl W. Poulsen announced that they had 
discovered a simple way to clear rust 
from the steel plumbing of their building. 
They drain the water off and force dry 
steam into the pipes. The heat makes the 
pipes expand, the rust shrink loose from 
the pipes. The steam is released and water 
flushes the rust away. The pipes become 
clean, although pitted, and thinner than 
when bought. 
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For the Smoothest Ride over the Roughest Roads to Anywhere 








D7 YEARS of 


p IONEERING 


The Pioneers who blazed trails, harnessed streams, 
planned cities and linked them together with bands 
of steel rails, merely paved the way for scores of 
other pioneers, whose genius and fortitude have 
contributed a thousand devices for comfort, con- 
venience and easier living. 

Such a Pioneer was Maurice Houdaille. 

Houdaille’s 27 years of Pioneering had its effect in 
convincing the engineers of Lincoln, Pierce- 
Arrow, Cunningham, Stearns-Knight, Jor- 
dan, Ford, Nash Advanced Six, Chrysler Im- 
perial, Studebaker President and Graham- 





Paige, to specify Houdailles as standard 
equipment on these cars. No manufacturer, 
having adopted Houdailles as standard 
equipment, has ever given them up. 

If you are not enjoying supreme riding com- 
fort in your car... . drive around to a 


Houdaille Service Station or to your own car 
dealer, and have a set installed immediately. 





Prices $50, $75 and $100 plus ° . : 
installation. Slightlyhigherwess Houde Engineering Corporation 


ofthe Rockies andin Canada pg UFFALO oe i a eo tle Ee 4 
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Hydraulic Double Acting SHOCK ABSORBERS 
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New Spence 

When Manhattan top-hatted and bustled 
into the go’s the late Clara B. Spence 
founded a school for girls. Extremely 
correct, it was on 48th street, just off 
Fifth Avenue—a school for gentlewomen. 
Even Manhattan’s late Social Arbiter 
Ward McAllister approved. 

Last week in Manhattan’s soon-to-be- 
destroyed Hotel Waldorf Astoria of which 
Arbiter McAllister also approved, 500 
Spence alumnae and their parents gath- 
ered for dinner. Yale University’s Presi- 
dent James Rowland Angell and Steelman 
Charles M. Schwab were speakers. 

The news was that the Spence School, 
now no longer privately owned, has a new 
headmistress: Miss Helen Clarkson Mil- 
ler, onetime associate principal and His- 
tory of Art teacher. She served during 
the War as director of Training Schoo! 
for canteen workers, and is now on many 
educational committees, among them, the 
International Relations Committee of 
World Federation of Educational Associa- 
tion. She is successor to Miss Charlotte 
S. Baker, now president of the Board of 
Trustees, onetime principal. 

Spence is deserting its old buildings to 
move into nine Georgian floors farther 
uptown—still just off Fifth Avenue. 
Money must be raised. Barnard’s Dean 
Gildersleeve was called in to make (gratis) 
a stirring campaign speech and alumnae 
last week received a rousing, well-printed 
money-appeal. Needed is $1,000,000 and: 
“Naturally ... there must be a few 
gifts of $25,000, $50,000, and $100,000 
and many of $5,000 and upwards... . 
To enable the school’s friends to make 
such gifts a program has been worked out 
so that subscriptions may be made pay- 
able over a period of five years... .” 

Such big-figured talk dismayed most 
young alumnae-solicitors with modest- 
salaried brothers and husbands. But they 
set bravely to work for the cause of gen- 
teel education. To elicit contributions 
they prepared an inventory of Spence’s 
educational assets in terms of the teachers 
who helped make Spence famous. 

Miss Grace A. McElroy, who used to 
be Miss Spence’s secretary and later (with 
Miss Miller) an associate principal, was 
resigning and had been elected Associate 
Principal Emeritus by the Board of Trus- 
tees who wish to consult her on educa- 
tional policy. Three of the old régime 
teachers will not go with the school to its 
new quarters: Miss Laura V. Tanner, of 
the English Department, and History 
Teachers Kate B. Reynolds and Theodora 
Bartlett. Oldtimers who will not depart, 
and whom alumnae classify variously as 
“meanies” and “peaches,” are the Misses 
Emily Crawford (Latin), Edith Marsden 
(Geography), Emily Bennett (English), 
Elizabeth Allen (Mathematics), Josie 
Herbert (English), Fedora Edgar and 
Alice C. Hubbard (Art), Annie M. (Latin) 
and Mary L. (Literature) Brinckerhott. 

Particularly pleasing to careful mothers 
throughout the country is Spence. Since 
its founding it has remained Manhattan s 
strictest, most fashionable boarding school. 
Preparatory School youths who telephone 
Spence inamoratas find they may not 
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sete of General 


Motors should be informed with 
regard to the constituent parts of the 


Corporation, including the extent of 


its interest in and control of other 
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“A car for every purse and purpose” 
CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE « OAKLAND 
VIKING ¢ BUICK ¢ LASALLE ¢ CADILLAC 
All with Body by Fisher 
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speak to them. The pupils who take their 
exercise on Fifth Avenue or through Cen- 
tral Park are chaperoned with utmost 
vigilance. Whether teaching Shakespeare 
or speaking to her Chinese butler, Thomas, 
or playing with her two Pekinese, Miss 
Spence always used to insist upon “tone.” 
Her purpose was “to develop a perfect 
gentlewoman, intellectually firm, and hav- 
ing poise, simplicity and graciousness.” 
The new trustees and the revitalized alum- 
nae were fully prepared to ensure that the 
new Spence should not fall short of the 
old. 

In Manhattan other famed girls’ schools 
are the intellectually alive Brearley’s; 
aristocratic, simple Miss Chapin’s, lenient 
Finch. Famed private school principals 
throughout the country are Miss Marion 
Coats of the Sarah Lawrence Junior Col- 
lege, The Bronx; progressive Miss Eliza- 
beth Johnson of the Baldwin School, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa.; Miss Eliza Kellas of well- 
equipped Emma Willard School in Troy, 
N. Y.; sound, slightly reactionary Miss 
Mira Hall of Miss Hall’s in Pittsfield, 
Mass.; Miss Helen Temple Cooke (“Dean 
of Girls’ Schools”) of Dana Hall, Welles- 
ley, Mass. 

Outstanding in the Midwest is Tudor 
Hall, Indianapolis, established by the late 
Miss Fredonia Allen “who brought East- 
ern culture to the Midwest.” Connecticut 
neighbors are Farmington, fashionable 
and not strict, and the Ethel Walker 
School where girls are seldom allowed to 
walk outside the gates. Virginia’s Fox- 
croft stresses manners and sports, as does 
the more intellectual Rosemary in Green- 
wich, Conn. Westover in Middlebury, 
Conn., insists upon its selectivity. The 
Masters School at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., is 
proud of its social standing and religious 
training. Castilleja School in California is 
the most famed of Western girls’ schools. 
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Canada’s Council 


From India to Canada came swart, 
white-bearded Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 
From London came the British Broad- 
casting Co.’s Education Director J. C. 
Stobart. From Czechoslovakia came in- 
terpreters of the famed ‘Sokol move- 
ment” for national physical education. 
Fascist Italy and Imperial Japan sent 
representatives. So did Australia and 
New Zealand. No U. S. educators were 
officially present, although two were in- 
vited from the Adult Education Associa- 
tion; but their absence in no way dimin- 
ished the grand manner or the importance 
of the meeting last week in Victoria and 
Vancouver of the Canadian National 
Council of Education. 

In the U. S. great but humdrum is the 
National Education Association. To its 
meetings come no representatives of for- 
eign countries. And, except when a U. S. 
President addresses the N. E. A., its ac- 
tivities are ignored by the laity, unnoticed 
by most newspapers. 

Contrastingly, Canada’s N. C. E. is a 
shrewd publicist. In 23 Canadian cities 
and towns are its committees, busy, re- 
sponsible. No educators may serve on 
these. Thus is the laity made education- 
conscious, made to share Canada’s educa- 
tors’ responsibility and work. 


Not unlike the U. S. educational system 
is Canada’s. To each province, as to each 
U. S. state, is left the administration of 
public grade schools, high schools, col- 
leges. But Canadian colleges cling to Eng- 
lish form and traditions, resemble Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton rather than the Uni- 
versities of Michigan, Nebraska, Cali- 
fornia.* 

Last week’s N. C. E. meeting was 
broadly devoted to “education and lei- 
sure.” Said Major Fred J. Ney, N. C. E. 
executive secretary, prime mover of the 
convention: “The real purpose of this 
conference ... is to develop a keener 
appreciation of the educational problems 
common to the whole of Canada....A 
more special purpose is to draw the widest 
possible attention to certain aspects of 
our western civilization which are crying 





© Keystone 
CANADA’s NEY 
He heard the West cry out. 


out for consideration. ... The older 
countries [invited to the convention] offer 
something of a challenge to the voice and 
speed of our western civilization. . . .” 

The contributions were not startling. 
Rabindranath Tagore deplored the consti- 
tutional western tendency to material 
thinking. India’s Laurence Frederic Rush- 
brook Williams, educator, stressed Empire 
thinking. Of most interest to U. S. citi- 
zens was the suggestion that U. S. cinemas 
be prohibited or strictly censored because 
of their sex motifs. Also suggested: pro- 
hibiting or curtailing sale of sensational 
U. S. newspapers and magazines in Can- 
ada, abolition of U. S.-made comic strips, 
substitution of Canadian.+ 

The Canadian National Council of Edu- 
cation is only ten years old. It was born in 
the Rotary Club of Winnipeg. Its father 
was Winnipeg Manufacturer W. J. Bel- 
man; its godfather, Vincent Massey, now 
— Minister to the U. S. (see page 
II). 


*Best known Canadian institutions are the Uni- 
versities—Toronto, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
Ottawa, McGill, Queen’s, Trinity, Victoria, 
Laval, Dalhousie. 

+Approximately 200 U. S. magazines and 30 
newspapers are sold regularly in Canada. For 
U. S. magazines Canada spends some $15,000,- 
000 yearly; for British magazines, some $50,000. 
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Pattern War 


It sounded like a monster scoop when 
Ladies’ Home Journal, kittenish, leggy, 
eagerly competitive these days under the 
editorship of Loring Ashley Schuler, an- 
nounced that it had cornered the Paris 
pattern field. Magazines of massive cir- 
culation are dedicated to the serious busi- 
ness of dressing U. S. women in Paris 
clothes. Competing with Ladies’ Home 
Journal (circulation 2,531,287) are Pic- 
toriak Review (2,459,750), McCall’s 

2,300,387),  Delineator (1,511,573), 
Vogue (141,424), Harper’s Bazaar (103,- 
621). 

What the Journal had done was to sign 
a contract with the Paris Pattern Co., Inc., 
by which the magazine has “exclusive 
right to describe and publish the latest 
models” supplied each month by 17 tip- 
top Parisian couturiers, including Chanel, 
Lanvin, Poiret, Jane Régny, Lucile, Pre- 
met, Lenief, Louiseboulanger, Nicole 
Groult, Worth, Paquin, Jenny, Drecoll- 
Beer, Redfern, Doeuillet-Doucet, Philippe 
et Gaston, Renée. 

Said the Ladies’ Home Journal for 
May: “Our patterns are not inspired by 
Paris, they are not adapted from Paris; 
they are actually designed, created and 
shown in the salons of the French haute 
couture.” 

Once upon a time—Wartime—the Jour- 
nal conducted a campaign for U. S. styles 
by U. S. designers for U. S. women. 
Nothing came of it, however, and now the 
Journal publishes page upon page of 
lovely creatures tagged with French names, 
letterpressed in lyric strain. 

In the face of the Journal’s scoop, its 
competitors professed to be unmoved. 
They would go on getting their patterns 
as before, they said, chiefly through style 
scouts, sketchers and copyists in Paris 
and other places where the famed fair 
exhibit. 

As everyone knows, there is a giant 
pattern business apart from that of the 
magazines. Paris Pattern Co. has not only 
signed up the Ladies’ Home Journal; it is 
out after contracts with the great depart- 
ment stores, has agreements with Man- 
hattan’s Lord & Taylor, Newark’s Bam- 
berger, Cleveland’s Higbee, Philadelphia’s 
Wanamaker, Washington’s Woodward & 
Lathrop, Pittsburgh’s Horne, Detroit’s 
Crowley Milner, San Francisco’s Em- 
porium, Boston’s White. Paris Patterns 
has also enlisted Wall Street, issued 
30,000 shares of common stock. 


—o——_- 





Power and the Press 

When a hog-raiser buys a sausage- 
factory, nothing could seem more natural 
to the man-in-the-street. 

Equally natural to the man in the 
streets of Boston seemed, at first, last 
week’s news that International Paper Co., 
makers of newsprint on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence, had bought a half-interest in 
the Boston Publishing Co., publishers of 
the Boston Herald (morning) and Boston 
Traveler (evening), two of the most pros- 
perous of the Seventh City’s many dailies. 

The purchasers quietly explained: “The 
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wide-awake 


aman must 
sleep well - - 


says (GORDON 
SELFRIDGE 


Founder of London’s largest store 


An interview by 


VanpAH J. BorpEeux (Marchesa de Bonis) 


*: HAT do you think of sleep?” I asked Mr. 

Selfridge as I sat with him in his severely 
simple office on the top of the Selfridge Building 
in Oxford Street. 


“Sleep?” said the man who went from America 
to build London’s biggest department store. ‘‘I 
think work the greatest game in the world, and 
sleep the finest medicine. 


“Sleep seems to be the only thing for which 
science has not yet found a substitute; which proves 
that it is too valuable, too rare to be imitated.” 


The kindly young-elderly man looked out the 
wide window onto Oxford Street, the street that he 
has made so peculiarly his own. “There is no set 
rule for the amount of sleep necessary for a human 
being,” he said, “for the need depends upon the 
temperament, age, and habits. Personally, I find 
eight hours sufficient to keep my energies up to 
the mark. 


“The eight hour schedule is a reliable one to 
follow: Eight hours work, eight hours play, and 
eight hours sleep make an ideal day. To steal a few 
hours from play now and then will only increase 
the vitality for work, but the sleep hours are needed 
as repose for the brain as well as the body. 


“To be wide-awake a man must sleep well. 
Sounds like a paradox, but it is a great truth that 
I believe every successful person will agree to.” 


Copyright, 1929, The Simmons Company 





TIME 


GORDON SELFRIDGE, who might be called 
America’s Industrial Ambassador to London. 
His great store, Selfridge and Co., is regarded 
as one of the largest and most outstanding 
institutions of its kind, and he is today the 
best known and most important American 
business man in the British capital. 





Simmons Beautyrest Mattress 
—hundreds of resilient coils, 
cloth-encased to insure indi- 
vidual action. Damask cover- 
ing, two destgns, six colors. 


Simmons Ace Box Spring— 
in damask to match Beauty- 
rest. Frame of seasoned lum- 
ber, steel braced. Resilient 
and long wearing. 


What Gordon Selfridge says on storing up energy through 
proper sleep is a message of interest to all. Simmons, larg- 
est makers of beds, springs, and mattresses, have developed 
the sleep equipment which gives complete relaxation and 
induces healthful sleep. This comfort is within reach of 
every income. In all better stores, Simmons Beautyrest 
Mattress, $39.50; Simmons Ace Box Spring, $42.50; Sim- 
mons Ace Open Coil Spring, $19.75; Rocky Mountain 
Region and West, slightly higher. The Simmons Company, 
New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


BEDS - SPRINGS ts I M M QO N . oper Mi 
MATTRESSES SLEEP 
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In a city like New York, 
where almost any type of hotel 
accommodation is offered the visi= 
tor, The ROOSEVELT beckons to 
those whose tastes are developed 
along the lines of intelligent luxury 
—whose well-ordered lives natur= 
ally demand and receive attentive 
recognition. 


1100 Rooms—Single or En Suite 


Madison Avenue | 
at 45th Street 


New York, N. Y. 


EDWARD CLINTON FOGG 
Managing Director 











I don’t think the 200 H.P. Ker- 
math could be improved upon— 


J.D. Wooster Lambert, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Another Kermath victory! Wooster 
Lambert, a prominent St. Louis sports- 
man, won the stock runabout race at the 
famous Palm Beach Regatta, with his 
“‘Adriatic’—a Kermath-powered Hacker 
Dolphin 26 ft. stock runabout at a speed 
in excess of 41 miles per hour. 

You will undoubtedly find the ideal 
power plant for your boat in the new Ker- 
math catalog presenting the story of the 
15 splendid Kermath models. Send for 
your copy today. 


3 to 200 H. P. $135 to $2300 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING CO. 
5875 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario. 








ERMATH 


*‘A Kermath always runs 


stock was acquired as a profitable invest- 
ment in an allied business closely related 
to the manufacture of newsprint, to insure 
a permanent outlet for newsprint, and the 
arrangement was welcomed by the Boston 
Herald and Traveler interests as a reliable 
source of supply on a favorable basis.” 

It was further explained that, though 
International Paper is a New York corpo- 
ration. (long dominated by the Publishers 
Reid of the New York Herald Tribune, 
control of the Herald and Traveler would 
remain in Boston through the appointment 
of Philip Stockton, John R. Macomber and 
Sidney W. Winslow Jr., all oldtime Bos- 
tonians, as trustees. 

What the average citizen did not realize, 
what precipitated one of the loudest jour- 
nalistic uproars in New England history, 
was an underlying chain of circumstances 
not visible in the simple announcement of 
the sale but well known to rival journal- 
ists, cranks, alarmists and vigilant patriots; 
a chain of circumstances which non-New 
Englanders viewed variously as a bit of 
shrewd industrial mechanism or as a sin- 
ister instrument to shackle Public Opinion, 
to strangle the Freedom of the Press. 

International Paper Co. is not its own 
master. It is merely a money-losing sub- 
sidiary of International Paper & Power 
Co., a holding company formed last year 
when newsprint prices were bad and it 
became obvious that more valuable than 
International Paper’s coniferous forests 
were the rivers that rushed through those 
forests with vast potential horsepower 
(Trae, Aug. 27).* 

Other subsidiaries of International Paper 
& Power are New England Power Co. and 
several similar public utilities operating 
within the sphere of influence of the 
Herald and Traveler. 1. P. & P. is prima- 
rily a power combine nowadays, affiliated 
through such men as it placed in charge of 
the Herald and Traveler with potent fi- 
nance (Old Colony Trust Co., First Na- 
tional Bank, Harris Forbes & Co.), with 
potent industry (United Shoe Machinery 
Corp.), with potent traction interests 
(New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R. R.). 

Central figures in I. P. & P. are two: 

Malcolm Greene Chace—a quiet man of 
mystery-millions, a man so quiet his name 
is not on his office door or in Who’s Who. 
For years he was a dominant stockholder 
in International Paper and New England 
Power. When he obtained control of the 
former, combinations began. He kept in 
the background. Seldom has his name ap- 
peared in print except, during the ’gos, in 
the sport news. He used to be an able 
tennis racqueteer. His background is 
Quaker, and old New English. His father, 
Arnold Buffum Chace, is chancellor of 
Brown University. 

The Chace spokesman, figurehead and 
factotum was and is: 


Archibald Robertson Graustein. As a 
young Harvard law graduate, Archibald 
Graustein was just the man Tycoon Chace 
needed to look after his interests. A tur- 
bine for work, a turtle for silence, enor- 
mously shrewd, Lawyer Graustein was 
given charge of International Paper five 
years ago. Consolidations, trade agree- 
ments, and his activities on the directo- 

*International Paper’s report for 1928, pub- 
lished last week, showed a deficit of $4,705,403. 
In 1927 it had a surplus of $49,588. 


rates of other Chace interests, have kept 
hard-driving Mr. Graustein busy day and 
night, but now the industrial empire of 
which he is chancellor is approaching ro- 
mantic vastitude. Grausteinia is becoming 
Graustark.* In the imperial coffers lies a 
treasure to which the felicitous French 
have given a suitable name. Besides paper, 











NEW ENGLAND’s GRAUSTEIN 
Grausteinia is becoming Graustark 


Graustein of Graustark now deals chiefly 
in White Gold—water power. 

White Gold Rush. Folded into moun- 
tains and valleys, cut by many a swift 
river, densely populated, primarily a man- 
ufacturing area needing railroads to carry 
workers and their products, their necessi- 
ties, New England is a hydro-electric El 
Dorado. Its latent wealth of White Gold 
was discovered comparatively late owing 
to a) pre-emption of the handier power 
sites by textile and other factories; 0) 
New England conservatism—small men 
content to make and sell power in a small 
way. 

When the textile industry declined and 
power sites began to be cheap, into New 
England from the midwest went a little 
man used to doing things in a big way— 
Samuel Insull, public utility pope of Chi- 
cago. His operations centred at first in 
Maine, where securities of his Central 
Maine Power & Light have become popu- 
lar legal tender and his henchmen, Walter 
S. Wyman and Guy P. Gannett, are ruling 
powers. Mr. Wyman is Water Power. 
Mr. Gannett, a cousin of Chain-Publisher 
Frank Gannett of Rochester, Syracuse, 
Brooklyn, Hartford, Albany, Utica, El- 
mira, Newburgh-Beacon (N. Y.), Plain- 
field (N. J.), Ithaca, Olean (N.Y.), Og- 
densburg (N. Y.), is Power of the Press. 
His monthly Comfort reaches 1,226,330 
homes. His dailies in Portland (the Press- 
Herald and Express) and Waterville (the 
Sentinel) dominate. Working quietly as 
always, Mr. Insull intrenched himself early 
and deep. But his operations eventually 
awakened such utility companies as the 
Boston Edison to look around and con- 
solidate, to form the New England Power 
Association and other companies, to em- 
ploy such brains as Graustein of Graustark 


*Fabulous kingdom in the fiction of George 
Barr McCutcheon. 
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Only the flash of a hand 


yet for 30 years 
it helped to mold 


the spirit of a 
Railroad - - 


PALE ribbon of road snatched quickly 
by the darkness, a soft blur of lantern 
light, a white hand flashing for a second. 
That’s all the crew of the night freight 
saw as they thundered by the crossing at 
Nevada, Ohio. Yet, to hundreds of Pennsyl- 
vania trainmen, that waving hand became 
a symbol of the spirit of the Road. For the 
man behind that hand was more than a 
crossing watchman, he was a railroad man 
and the gallop of the Iron Horse throbbed 
in his blood. 


Ninety-nine out of every hundred people 
who saw this watchman by his little hut 
must have thought that his only duty was 
to close the gates when a train approached 
and safeguard those who crossed the 
tracks. Technically that was correct. 

But actually this Pennsylvania watch- 
man, who recently retired on a pension, did 
more! He felt it was part of his job to con- 
tribute to the team-work that gets Pennsyl- 
vania trains through safely, swiftly, and 
on time. 

Shortly after his retirement @ fellow- 
employee wrote: 


“About the first instructions and advice I 
received when I entered train service was— 
‘Watch the crossing watchman at Nevada!’ 
There was not a trainman on the division 
who did not do the same thing. 

“If we received a hot-box signal or a stop 
signal from that crossing watchman, you 


could bet your last chip that action would 
be taken, for his signal was never wrong. 
He knew his stuff. When the train was in 
good running order, he would wave his hand 
and many a man has felt better for seeing 
that friendly salute. 

“And that friendly salute never-failed for 
30 years.” 


The Pennsylvania takes pride in the 
loyalty of its employees—a loyalty that has 
played a major part in molding the spirit of 
the Railroad. 





Leaders of the largest fleet 
of trains in America 


BROADWAY LIMITED 
New York and Chicago—20 hours 


THE AMERICAN 
St. Louis and New York—24 hours 
LIBERTY LIMITED 
Chicago and Washington—19 hours 
CONGRESSIONAL LIMITED 
Washington and New York—433 hours 
BUCKEYE LIMITED 
Cleveland and the East 


CINCINNATI LIMITED 
Cincinnati and New York—18 hours 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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On the busy feet of men the world over, Phoenix 
socks have proved that strenuous wear and many 
washings do not affect their lustrous texture 
and fine style over long miles of service. That’s 


Phoenix economy. Priced at 50 cents to $2 pair. _//// 
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Mother’s 
Day 
Suggestion 


This Mother's Day, surprise that wonderful 
woman —Your Mother — with one of those 
startlingly new packages of Almond Roca. 
Thousands have tried todescribe this confection 
— without success. Hundreds have tried to 
imitate it —and failed. It is neither cream, 
chocolate nor hard candy. Exquisite! Nothing 
else exactly like it! The West *“went wild” over 
it—the East acclaimed it. Theamazing new pro- 
cess under which it is packed —the greatest 
advance in years and years of candy packaging 
places this original creation in the hands of 
the one whom you favor with a package, in 
perfect condition. The package price (NEVER 
sold in bulk) of Almond Roca is a dollar and 
a half —with the understanding that you get 
your money back if you know another confec- 
tion its equal. If no near-at-hand dealer has it 
we will ship direct, prepaid. Kindly include 
your dealer’s name.* * * Brown & Haley, Con- 
fectioners to the Elect, Tacoma, Washington. 


Brown & Haley’s 


Almond 
Roca 


cAmerica’s Finest Confection 





In responding to 
an advertisement, 
say you saw it in 





ood Will 


your firm’s 
letters 


| The next time you 
are ordering stat 
ionery ask about 
Swan LINEN 


recommended by 
printers ,engravers 
and lithographers 
for forty years 


Product of The 
Central Ohio 
Paper Company 

Cotumbus Ohio 


FOR FINE 
STATIONERY 


LOOK FORTHE 
WATER MARK 





LETTER-PAPER 


to fight Invader Insull and mine New Eng- 
land’s White Gold themselves. Hydro- 
electric Minute Men, they set out to meet 
Mr. Insull with his own weapons. He had 
newspapers. They acquired the Herald 
and Traveler. 


On Beacon Hill. For the moment at 


least, this newspaper purchase was a set- 
back to every private interest in the White 
Gold Rush. Ever since the Senate-ordered 
investigation of interstate public utilities, 
precipitated by Mr. Insull’s contributions 
to politics in Illinois, public utility priva- 
teers have been uncomfortably under 
the arc-light for their propagandizing in 
schools, colleges, textbooks, newspapers. 
The purpose of the privateers has been to 
represent municipal (public) ownership, 
operation or control of light, power, and 
traction companies as “socialistic.”’ Pend- 
ing in the Massachusetts Legislature last 
week was a bill designed to aid New Eng- 
land towns which desired to erect and run 
their own power plants, but retaining in 
the state power commission the authority 
to veto, the power to keep sites open for 
private enterprise. 

This last provision was on the point 
of acceptance by all important factions 
in the legislature when the Herald and 
Traveler, through the legal necessity of 
publishing their annual statements of own- 
ership, were discovered to have passed into 
the hands of the so-called Power Trust 
Loud then were the cries on Beacon Hill. 
The bill was delayed indefinitely by great 
confusion. Investigations of the privateers, 
their plans and propaganda, were called 
for hysterically. Popular Representatives 
with very little knowledge of what it was 
all about, but excited by the electricity 
in the air, exclaimed that they were 
“shocked,” “horrified,” “astounded,” that 
the I. P. & P. should so “defy the Federal 
Government,” “fly in the face of. author- 
ity,” “brazenly attempt to silence Free 
Speech,” etc. etc. 

Graustein of Graustark and his asso- 
ciates bore these assaults in silence, watch- 
ing to see what the legislature would do 
Outsiders judged it would be ironically 
probable that, in flaying the I. P. & P., 
New England Power, et al., the overheated 
legislators were playing a lot of cards for 
I. P. & P.’s more potent and more tactful 
rivals, Samuel Insull & Friends. 


a 


Devil 

In the Quaker village of West Branch, 
Iowa, there was once a tow-haired boy 
who hung around the printing shop of the 
local Times so much and caused so much 
devilment, usually by distributing hand- 
set type into wrong boxes, that occasion- 
ally he had to be ejected—Herbert Clark 
Hoover. So said A. W. Jackson, 50 years 
a country newspaper man, retiring last 
week from the staff of the Tipton (Iowa) 
Advertiser. 


———— o-—___ 


Gannett Bonds 

The first newspaper security ever listed 
on the New York Exchange took its place 
last week on the Big Board—$5,000,000 
debentures of Gannett Co., Inc., publish- 
ers of the third largest chain in the U. 5., 
including the Rochester Times-Union, 
Hartford Times, Utica Observer-Despatch, 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, and ten others. 
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Vagabond Monk 
RABELAIS—Anatole France—Holt ($5). 


THE Lives, Heroic Deeps, AND Say- 
INGS OF GARGANTUA AND His Son PANtTa- 
GRUEL—trans. from the French by Sir 
Thomas Urquhart and Peter Le Motteux. 
In one volume.—Simon & Schuster 
($3.50). 

On the banks of the Loire between 
Meung and Orléans there is a bubbling 
well by which “the master” sat, and a stone 
table on which he is said to have written. 
Add a weeping willow tree, and the late 
great Anatole France has made a Chinese 
sage of Rabelais—scholarly, ruminative, 
hardly Rabelaisian. 

France sought to unroll this innocuous 
picture before Argentine audiences (in 
1909). But the Bishops of Buenos Aires, 
having heard of Rabelais’ earthy humor, 
and having heard of the impious Anatole 
France, denounced them both. The pious 
dared not listen to the dean of the Aca- 
démie. “There was not a soul in the boxes 
and not one woman in the house. In all, 
three hundred baldpates. It was funereal.” 
The lecture tour was salvaged by substitut- 
ing a laudatory address on South America. 
The original lectures now appear in book 
form to make pleasant if somewhat dis- 
appointing reading. 

From the mass of anecdote that has ac- 
cumulated about the figure of the famed 
16th Century Gascon, Lecturer France has 
gleaned the few bits that seem authentic 
and pieced them into the patchwork of 
Rabelais’ vagabond life. Scholar and 
classicist, Francois Rabelais nevertheless 
defied Hippocrates, the Church and pre- 
vailing custom, to the extent of publicly 
dissecting a man who had been hanged. 
But the fascination of science waned. He 
divided his time between the hospital and 
the printing press. “At the Sign of the 
Griffin” he published various Latin docu- 
ments two of which were “spurious, very 
spurious, absolutely spurious.” Scholar 
that he was, his critical sense was tempo- 
rarily submerged by an enthusiasm caught 
from the great humanists of his period. 

Some time later he abandoned both 
science and the humanities to play the 
monk at the Abbey of Saint-Maur-des- 
Fossés, a Paradise, he said, of healthful- 
ness, amenity, serenity, delight and all hon- 
est pleasures of agriculture and rustic life. 
... But Rabelais could not remain in a 
Paradise, any more than Eve; like her he 
was too full of curiosity. 





Chastised for heresy and impiety, ac- 
cused of Calvinism, drunkenness and glut- 
tony, he retained his influence with a suf- 


Time readers may obtain post- 
paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 
Boswell, Time, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 





ficient number of cardinals and bishops to 
acquire two curacies near Paris. Bored, 
no doubt, as curé, he shortly resigned both 
posts and disappeared from anecdote till 




















FRANCE’S RABELAIS 
His disease was curiosity. 
on his deathbed, surrounded by grieving 
friends, he joked at their grief. 

Much that is lost of Rabelais’ personal 
history crops up in his story of “his second 
self,” Panurge—cozener, roysterer, rhyme- 
ster, philosopher, companion to Pantagruel, 
“a very gallant and proper man of his 
person, only that he was a little lecherous, 
and naturally subject to a kinde of disease, 
which at that time they called lack of 
money.” Together these uncommonly 
good fellows rollicked and rioted over land 
and sea, playing havoc with solemn indus- 
trious citizenry, making mock of bump- 
tious clergy and royalty. Pantagruel’s 
father, Gargantua, had set the pace, rid- 
ing into battle upon a Numidian mare 
whose tail was so long that by whisking it 
a few times she knocked down a forest. 
During the battle, Captain Tripet, enemy, 
gives up four potsful of soup and his soul 
amidst the pottage. 

The France lectures also summarize suc- 
cinctly the complicated maze of Rabelais’ 
writing with inclusion of quips and inci- 
dents that are among the most amusing and 
the least vulgar. The neatest summary and 
the most judicious excerpts could give no 
conception of the texture of Rabelais’ wit; 
but they point to a profitable perusal of the 
1,021 close-packed pages that comprise the 
works of the original Rabelaisian, now 
available in one volume. 
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Winnie the Poohbah 


THe AFTERMATH—The World Crisis— 
1918—1928—Winston S. Churchill—Scrib- 
ner’s ($5). 

The Sequel. The first volume of Mr. 
Churchill’s The World Crisis was dedi- 
cated “To All Who Tried,” the next “To 
All Who Endured”; this latest and last, 
“To All Who Hope.” That is a strange 
title to give a pessimistic climax like this: 
“The story of the human race is war. Ex- 
cept for brief and precarious interludes 
there has never been peace in the world; 
and before history began murderous strife 
was universal and unending. . . .” More- 
over, “it was not until the dawn of the 
20th century of the Christian era that War 
really began to enter into its kingdom. 


“The War stopped as suddenly and as 
universally as it had begun.... Ina 
hundred laboratories, in a thousand ar- 
senals, factories, and bureaux, men pulled 
themselves up with a jerk, turned from 
the task in which they had been absorbed. 
Their projects were put aside unfinished, 
unexecuted; but their knowledge was pre- 
served; their data, calculations, and dis- 
coveries were hastily bundled together and 
docketed ‘for future reference’ by the War 
Offices in every country.... It is in 
these circumstances that we entered upon 
that period of Exhaustion that has been 
described as Peace.” 

Mr. Churchill, British Minister of War 
during ‘“‘the” war, describes it in terms of 
exasperation, cynicism, vitriolic indigna- 
tion. Though he was at the Peace Confer- 
ence only toward the end, for the discus- 
sion of Soviet Russia, his opinion of the 
whole fiasco is nonetheless violent. 

He spits fire upon Wilson Biographer 
Ray Stannard Baker’s smugness: “Mr. 
Baker detracts from the vindication of his 
hero by the absurd scenario picture which 
he has chosen to paint. Wilson’s share 
in the Peace Conference, his hopes, his mis- 
takes, his achievements, his compromises 
and his disasters are worthy of something 
better than the Hollywood setting with 
which we are provided. The President is 
represented as a stainless Sir Galahad 
championing the superior ideals of the 
American people and brought to infinite 
distress by contact with the awful de- 
pravity of Europe and its statesmen. Mr. 
Baker’s film story is, in short, the oldest 
in the world. It is nothing less and nothing 
more than the conflict between good and 
evil, between spiritual conceptions and 
material appetites, between generosity and 
greed, between moral earnestness and 
underhand intrigue, between human sym- 
pathy and callous selfishness.” 


Mr. Churchill also grills the whole 


U. S.: “The American populace fell as far 
short of their Chief in disinterested gen- 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


ge ge of Evil—Francois Porché, Horace Liveright, 
3.50. 


Poe. (See Time, April 8. 
Tue Turee Just Men—Edgar Wallace, Doubleday, Doran, $2.00. 
A Wallace thriller of the first water. (April 15.) 


Smooth biography of the Frenchman whose kinspirit is 


Furtuer Poems or Emtty Dickinson—Withbeld from publication 
by her sister Lavinia; edited by her niece Martha Dickinson 
Bianchi and Alfred Leete Hampson, Little Brown, $2.50. More 
iridescent verses from the mystic New England spinster. (April 8.) 

Anp THen Came Forp—Charles Merz, Doubleday, Doran, $3.00. 
Ford the epitome of American civilization. (April 8.) 
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erosity to the world, as the peoples of the 
Allied countries exceeded their own leaders 
in severity to the enemy. .. . After im- 
mense delays and false hopes that only 
aggravated her difficulties, Europe was to 
be left to scramble out of the world dis- 


| aster as best she could; and the United 
States, which had lost but 125,000 lives in 


the whole struggle, was to settle down upon 
the basis of receiving through one channel 
or another four-fifths of the reparations 
paid by Germany to the countries she had 
devastated or whose manhood she _ had 
slain.” 

Immensely entertaining for their very 
vigor, the chapters on the Peace Confer- 
ence are less instructive and certainly less 
valuable historically than Mr. Churchill's 
commentary on the outskirts of war and 
reconstruction for which he was personally 
responsible—at home, in Russia, Ireland, 
Turkey, Palestine. 

Notoriously hostile to the Bolshevik 
régime, he castigates the man whose body 
is “still preserved in pickle for the curios- 
ity of the Moscow public and for the con- 
solation of the faithful.”—Lenin. “In the 
cutting off of the lives of men and women 
no Asiatic conqueror, not Tamerlane, not 
Jenghiz Khan, can match his fame... . 
His purpose, to save the world: his method, 
to blow it up. . . . Apt at once to kill or 
to learn: ... ruffianism and_philan- 
thropy: but a good husband; a gentle 
guest; happy, his biographers assure us, 
to wash up the dishes or dandle the baby; 
as mildly amused to stalk a capercailzie as 
to butcher an Emperor. . . . Lenin was 
the Grand Repudiator. He _ repudiated 
everything. He repudiated God, King, 





| Country, morals, treaties, debts, rents, in- 


terest, the laws and customs of centuries, 
all contracts written or implied, the whole 
structure—such as it is—of human society. 
In the end he repudiated himself.” 

To the Allies’ shambling policy, or rather 
lack of policy regarding the Soviet, 
Churchill attributes much of Russia’s 
tragedy. Timely support of Kolchak, brave 
but bewildered Czech general, would have 
given effective substance to the ghost war, 
“", , a war in areas so vast that consider- 
able armies, armies indeed of hundreds of 
thousands of men, were lost—dispersed, 
melted, evaporated; a war in which there 
were no real battles, only raids and affrays 
and massacres, as the result of which coun- 
tries as large as England or France changed 
hands to and fro; a war of flags on the 
map, of picket lines, of cavalry screens ad- 
vancing or receding by hundreds of miles 
without solid cause or durable conse- 
quence; a war with little valour and no 
mercy.” 

The Significance. In the preface to his 
ebullient history Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Churchill insists that “all the 
opinions expressed are purely personal and 
commit no one but myself.” Far from ex- 
pecting tact in the pronouncements of his 
public men, the Englishman relishes 
spirited aspersions hurled from high office. 
Especially does he expect “Winnie” 
Churchill, proverbial playboy—poohbah ot 
British politics—to say his bitter say 
against Americans and Bolsheviks, and to 
sing his little song for whatever policy 1s 
momentarily his.* 


*For an account of Mr, Churchill's present 
policy, se FOREIGN NEWS. 
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Primate at Sea 


Eagles that flew high over the warm 
bright Mediterranean last week could 
have espied a slim black object floating 
on the water beneath them. On closer 
scrutiny they might have noticed that it 
was not so slim, that it was a black, ochre- 


funneled yacht named the Corsair. And 
if they followed it they would have noticed 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
Had Ie and the Pope a secret? 


that the yacht of J. Pierpont Morgan 
seemed to have no set destination, that 
it was just “cruising” in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Eagle-eyed hotel proprietors in newly 
popularized Antibes and Juan-les-Pins 
watched the Morgan yacht, too, for Mor- 
gan yachts are newsworthy and news may 
be made into publicity for budding re- 
sorts. And though yachts seldom: have 
any religious. significance, churchmen 
throughout the world wondered about the 
Morgan yacht. For on it was Cosmo Gor- 
don Lang, bachelor Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and where the Archbishop went was 
important. 


Since England’s stern Reformation no 
English primate has ever set foot in Jeru- 
salem.* A month ago the Archbishop an- 
nounced that the Morgan yacht would 
take him to the Holy Land (Time, March 
25). In Palestine, the patriarchs of the 
Greek and Armenian Orthodox Churches 
announced that they would jubilantly wel- 
come their British brother.. Obviously in 
these celebrations the Roman Catholic 
Church would take no part, for the Pope, 
unlike the Orthodox patriarchs, does net 
recognize Anglican dignitaries. 

Last week came sudden, potent news. 
The Archbishop announced that he would 





*In Jerusalem there is an Anglican Bishop, the 
Rt. Rey. Rennie MacInnes, but he is no primate. 
A primate is an Archbishop or a Bishop of a 
see which ranks first in a province. Jerusalem 
1s an independent see under the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, primate of All England. 
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Acclaim from Educators 
Proressor Joun Dewey 
Columbia University 


Me nad a work of art, one 15 
likely to be dumb or to indulge 
only in ejaculations; and when 
asked why one likes it, to reply 
“Go and see for yourself.’ That 
is the way 1 feel about this 
genial and witty book, The Art 
of Thinking.” 

Dr. Jonn Grier Hissen 
President, Princeton 
University 
“I recommend The Art of 
Thinking very highly to all who 
are perhaps groping in the dark 
and not able to concentrate their 
lives along valuable and re- 

warding ends,” 
CuristorpHer Morvey 
Author and Critic 
“He hands us a tiny brief-case 
which contains the Magna 
Charta of our Pape gue as 
citizens of the world of spirit.” 








It is now Zz A. M. 
and I have just finished 


Abbé Dimnet’s new book 


THE ART OF 
THINKING 


OR five hours I have enjoyed a 
delight which Plato declared was 


reserved for the Gods alone—a think- 
ing on thinking. Mine has been “that 
noblest pleasure—the joy of under- 
standing.” 

A paradox first attracted me to this 
book. It seemed strange that a book on 
thinking should become a best-seller. 
When I picked up ““The Art of Think- 
ing” at nine o'clock last night, at- 
tracted again by the challenge of the 
title and persuaded by the plaudits of 
John Dewey and a score of university 
presidents, I expected instruction, but 
found instead adventure—a memorable 
evening of priceless table talk with a 
gentleman and scholar, a mind so 
witty and kind that only now do I 


realize that I have tasted the true 
flavor of wisdom. 
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In The Art of Thinking Apsé Ernest 
Dimnet strikes at fundamentals. He 
opens the gateway to new achieve- 
ment, to the total perspective of the 


good life, the life of reason. 
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When Thomas 
Edison 


groped in the dark 


N 1859 Edison was a newsboy on the trains in 

and out of Detroit. He spent every hour he 
could spare in the public library “grappling 
bravely with a certain section, and trying to 
read it through consecutively, shelf by shelf, 
regardless of subject.” 

Admirable determination! Edison was des- 
tined to be well read, just as he was destined to 
become the greatest inventor of all time. But 
his early desire for fine reading was a blind 
groping in the dark. The books in a modern 
public library would take fifty lifetimes to read! 





Now everyone can be well read 


Just as America’s greatest in- 
ventor brought light into the 
world through the great medium, 
electricity —- America’s greatest 
educator brought light to every- 
one through the medium of good 
reading. Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
from his lifetime of study, selected 
the pure gold from the world’s 
literature. Into a single set he 
assembled the essentials of a lib- 
eral education, the books that 
evetyone must know to be well 
read. In the Five-Foot Shelf are 
the carefully selected writings of 
302 immortal authors. 


DR. ELIOT’S 


FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


(The Harvard Classics) 


Carlyle once said, “If time is 
precious, no book that w.il not 
improve by repeated readings de- 
serves to be read at all.” Time 
nowadays is more precious than 
ever before. We cannot, like the 
young Edison, attack the count- 


This Famous Booklet 
FREE 


9 Before you spend another 
penny for books, get a copy 
of “Fifteen Minutes a Day” 
—the famous booklet that 
tells how to turn wasted 
minutes into growth and in- 
creased power. It’s ready 
} and waiting for you. Send- 
ing for it does not obligate 
you in any way. 








less shelves of public libraries. 
Probably none of us possesses the 
persistency and patience which 
guided his early reading. We 
must have only the really great 
literature, the books that make 
us think straight, talk clearly and 
increase both our power to suc- 
ceed and our enjoyment of life. 


The Harvard Classics answer 
these requirements to the last de- 
tail. Already they are read and 
cherished in thousands of cul- 
tured homes. They are constantly 
bringing keen enjoyment and 
deeper understanding into busy 
lives. “Reading,” as Edison him- 
self says, “will never take the 
place of doing, but it enables us to 
travel twice as far with half the 
effort.” 


The Five-Foot Shelf is not a 
“rich man’s library.” By _ the 
famous Collier plan these won- 
derful nooks are brought within 
easy reach of everyone. Do not 
put off finding out more about 
this invaluable set. Mail the 
coupon today! 


P. F. Collier & Son Company 


250 Park Avenue New York City 4 
By mail, free, send me the booklet 
that tells all about the most famous 
library in the world, describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics), and containing 
the plan of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot. Also 
please advise how I may secure the books by small 
monthly payments 
Mr. | 
Name Mrs. } 
Miss 


Address 





| 7070 HCLB 











positively mot journey to Jerusalem. 

Immediately churchly rumor-mongers 
reported that the Pope had spoken to 
Mussolini, that e had spoken to England, 
and that an English potentate had “sug- 
gested” that the Corsair cancel its pil- 
grimage. The Pope, said rumor-mongers, 
did not want too great a rapprochement 
between Anglican and Orthodox Churches, 
preferring to see Jerusalem’s present re- 
ligious balance kept intact. 

To the denial of the rumors then came 
the Archbishop. He telegraphed from the 
Corsair, now a cynosure indeed, that his 
trip had been canceled because Mr. Mor- 
gan, delayed in Paris by Reparations (see 
p. 21) could not join the party. All 
thoughts then turned toward Rome. But 
from the Vatican, which can be so 
secretive as to conceal whether there even 
exists a secret, issued no statement. 
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Margolies’ Yeshiva 


In Manhattan last week two white- 
bearded men of almost exactly the same 
short stature spoke to each other. 

Said the first, whose white beard is 
short, trimmed: “I have given to this in- 
stitution as chairman of the building com- 
mittee three years of my entire time and 
energy. I have had no time whatsoever 
for my own business, which has been en- 
tirely neglected, besides having divorced 
myself from all other institutions with 
which I have been connected for 42 years. 
. . . I therefore propose that this vener- 
able rabbi shall be elected president of this 
great institution.” 

The second, whose white beard cascades 
generously to his chest, accepted the nomi- 
nation. 

The short-bearded speaker was Harry 
Fischel, until last week acting president of 
Manhattan’s Yeshiva College, builder of 
the first U. S. Yiddish theatre (the Grand, 
on Grand Street, Manhattan), builder of 
apartments and office buildings on Man- 
hattan’s Park Avenue, native of Russia, 
loyal orthodox Jew. 

The deep-voiced, long-bearded second 
man was Rabbi Morris S. Margolies, 
last week elected president of Yeshiva 
and of the Isaac Elchanan Theological 
Seminary. He, too, is a native of Russia. 
In 1899 he became rabbi of the Bos- 
ton Orthodox Community. Since 1906 
he has been rabbi of the Congregation 
Kehilath Jeshurun in Manhattan. In Man- 
hattan there are few orthodox Jewish ac- 
tivities to which his name has not been 
attached. Orphans and the aged have lis- 
tened for his slow steps, rabbinical stu- 
dents have harkened to his priestly wis- 
dom. His greatest fondness is study, his 
ambition bringing Jewish culture and 
spiritual education to the U. S. 

Yeshiva College consolidates the move- 
ment for Hebrew education which has 
been spreading throughout the country for 
the past decade. In the U. S., Talmud 
Torahs were formerly old, elementary 
schools for teaching Jewish boys (and oc- 
casionally girls) to read Hebrew as a dead 
language. Now U. S. Talmud Torahs teach 
Jewish culture, and Hebrew as a living 
tongue. Every city with a large Jewish 
population has such elementary schools 
supervised by bureaus of Jewish Educa- 
tion. In some cities Jews have demanded 
that their Talmud Torahs be recognized 
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as are Catholic parochial schools. Gener- | 


ally they have been refused. 
New York City, however, allows such | 


Jewish parochial schools, and also state | 


Jewish high schools, called intermediate 


Yeshivas. The new Yeshiva College is | 








© International 
YESHIVA’S MARGOLIES 
Orthodox Jewry knows him well. 


the last step. It has full college rating in 
New York state, is a complete college in 
liberal arts. Later, it will have medicine, 
law. Already it has its theological semi- 
nary of which Rabbi Margolies is, of 
course, president. 





Baptists in Russia 

Enemy to the Russian Orthodox Church 
is the Soviet Government. But Soviets can 
be subtle. To combat orthodoxy they 
chose not atheism or agnosticism, but 
Baptist and Methodist missionaries. The 
Soviet plan: to foster Baptist activities 
and thus enfeeble orthodoxy. This was in 
1921. Last week the shrewd Soviets had 
to admit they had blundered. 





In the U. S. the Baptists, whose mem- 
bership verges on 10,000,000 _ baptized 
souls, achieved their greatest potency not 
so much by their religious beliefs alone as 
by founding countless welfare homes, 
over go colleges and universities. In 


Russia likewise, Baptists began to admin- | 


ister Baptist welfare, to build Baptist 
homes. 

Last week, therefore, the Soviet Central 
Executive Committee passed two potent 
anti-Baptist laws. One law declared that 
“the activity of all religious units be con- 
fined to the exercise of religion, and be 


not permitted any economic or cultural | 


work which exceeds the limits of their 
ministry to the spiritual needs of Soviet 
citizens.”” Forbidden, therefore, is all Bap- | 
tist social welfare or recreation work; per- 
mitted is nothing but Sunday preaching, 
hymn-singing. 

The other law reads: “The houses of 
prayer and other religious property and 
the clergy shall minister to the believers of 
the locality adjoining the said buildings 
[i. e., to only one congregation]. Thus are 
Baptist activities among the Soviets split 
up, isolated, weakened. 
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‘Plan your investment structure 












Government 
Mun icipal 


Fan m Loar 


weer investor needs a financial plan as 
much as a sculptor needs a model or 
a builder needs a blue print. It is just 
another case of ¢hought preceding action. 


With a goal to strive for and a plan to 
guide him, an investor is less likely to 
waste time in indecision, in trying to guess 
market trends. Selections are madeas funds 
are in hand; each addition fits into its place 
in the design of the whole. The result is 
a solid investment structure rather than a 
hit-or-miss accumulation of securities. 

Bonds, of course, should be the back- 
bone of every investment fund. They 
should be selected to cover the various 
fields of conservative investment as broad- 
ly as your funds permit. They should yield 
as even a flow of income as can be arranged. 
They should be marketable to the degree 
your circumstances require, with. maturi- 
ties well distributed. They should be peri- 
odically reviewed to determine their suit- 
ability in view of current conditions. 





It is not difficult to plan and to build a 
solid investment structure if you enlist 
the help of a competent investment house 
and. acquaint it with your needs and cir- 
cumstances. It can support you at every 
stage, from the relatively simple deter- 
mination of how much you should invest 
each year to reach your goal, to the more 
difficult problem of how you should invest 
it. Halsey, Stuart & Co. has for many 
years rendered such a service to investors, 
large or small— institutional and private. 
It extends to you the benefit of this ex- 
perience in planning your own investment 
structure— besides offering a diversity of 
conservative issues from which to build it. 


We have prepared an Analysis Chart 
which will be of assistance to investors 
who wish to know their present situation 
and plan soundly for the future. We shall 
be glad to send a copy to anyone interested, 
without obligation. Ask for Analysis 


Chart TM-49 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 201 South La Salle Street NEW YORK 35 Wail Street PHILADELPHIA 111 South Fifteenth Street 
DETROIT 601 Griswold Street CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Avenue 
MILWAUKEE 425 East Water Sireet PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Avenue MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Avenue, South 


ST. LOUIS 319 North Fourth Street 


Every Thursday Evening—Hear the Old Counsellor on the Halsey-Stuart Program 





A unique radio program, featuring helpful advice on how to invest your money .. . music by instrumental ensemble 


Broadcast from Coast to Coast through W-E-A-F and 34 stations associated with the National Broadcasting Company 


9 P.M. Eastern Standard Time - 8 P. M. Central Standard Time - 7 P. M. Mountain Standard Time - 6 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 
Daylight Saving Time, one hour later 
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Production to Pay 

Important, though seldom discussed, is 
the manufacturing ratio between a day’s 
pay and a day’s work. Last week Gerard 
Swope, president of General Electric Co., 
discussed piece-work versus time-work 
payment, said that * ‘modifications of the 
piece rate system” had been introduced in 
General Electric plants. Figures on num- 
ber of employes, total salaries and total 
sales showed that in 1928 General Elec- 
tric Co. had paid an average of 73,526 
employes $134,056,000 and had received 
orders for $348,848,512 of C. E. products. 
The average employe therefore was paid 
$1,823 a year (almost exactly $35 a week). 
The average sales per employe was $4,758. 














GERARD SWOPE 
He pulled the average down. 


Therefore, for every dollar spent in w ages, 
General Electric Co. realized $2.61 in 
sales. 
The following table shows the same 
ratio for four of the last 14 years: 
No. Employes Payroll Orders Rec'd 
1914 46,415 $37,410,490 $83,748,521 
1919 70,982 90,927,942 237,623,932 
1924 70,570 117,710,760 283,107,697 
1928 73,526 134,056,000 348,848,512 
Average Average Ratio of Produc- 
Salary Production tion to Pay 


1914 $806 $1,804 2.23% 
1919 1281 35347 2.61 
1924 1668 4,011 2.40 
1928 1823 4,758 2.61 


Mr. Swope’s first job with General 
Electric (in 1893) was time work. His 
$1.00 per day lowered the average pay; 
his present salary boosts it even more 
powerfully. Four college degrees hang on 
his wall. If he wishes, three medals may 
blaze on his coat: The French Legion of 
Honor, the Japanese Order of the Rising 
Sun, the American D. S. M. As everyone 
knows, he is the brother of dynamic Her- 
bert Bay ard Swope, ex-executive editor of 
the (New York) World. Both brothers 
were born in St. Louis, Gerard slightly 
more than nine years before Herbert. 
Gerard is 56; Herbert, 47. Brother Gerard 
lists membership in ten clubs, Brother 
Herbert in eight. But they meet at only 
one, the Lotos. 


Furnaces & Gold 
(See front cover) 

Should an ancient fire-worshipper, re- 
incarnated, return to the contemporary 
U. S. scene, it is perhaps in a steel-mill 
that he would find his most congenial em- 
ployment. For the heart of the steel-mill 
is the flame of its furnace, and the power 
of the steel-mill is the heat of that flame. 
Cold and solid is steel to the layman. Hot 
and liquid it is to the steel-worker, who is 
essentially one of dozens of cooks attend- 
ing a titan’s kettle of boiling muck. To 
him, it seems, the fiery mess is continually 
boiling over from the kettle’s snouty 
spout. First, a trickle of fat sparks. Then 
the trickle turns to a stream, the stream 
reaches the circumference of a man’s body 
—a stream of molten steel with a long, 
sheer drop of 30 feet. The stream thuds 
into the pit, splashes out in a vast circle, 
flows like hardening lava across the floor. 
Should the hypothetical fire-worshipper, 
unused to these modern manifestations of 
his fire-god, permit himself to become en- 
gulfed in this onrush of liquid metal, he 
would speedily become one more product 
of combustion, most readily disposed of by 
being shoveled back into the furnace to 
be remelted with the rest of the slag. 

Yet, though the steel-worker dodges 
many a flying spark, many a molten 
stream, the liquid steel does not ordinarily 
waste itself on the’pit floor. When steel- 
cooks know their business, the brew from 
the kettle furnace pours not into the pit, 
but into a many-tonned ladle. Filled to its 
brim and slobbering over, the ladle is 
moved along over a train of flat-cars in 
which ingot-molds stand up some seven 
feet from the car-floors. From mold to 
mold the ladle hastens, filling each with 
its white-hot content. When the ladle has 
gone the length of the train, the row of 
ingot-molds glow in the darkness like 
monuments of hardened fire. 


Thus steel to the steel-worker. But to 
the steel-tycoon, to U.S. business & 
finance in general, it is gold that melts in 
the furnace and earnings that spark from 
the spout. To Hoboken this week went 
the most potent of steelmen for the an- 
nual stockholders’ meeting of the most 
gilded of steel companies. Had all U. S. 
Steel Corp. stock owners attended, those 
present would have totaled 100,000. Most, 
however, stayed at home; all knew that 
the main business of the meeting was to 
increase authorized common stock from 
$753,321,000 to $1,250,000,000 and reduce 
the preferred from $550,000,000 to $400,- 
000,000. This was accomplished by the 
unanimous vote of the 200 (representing 
2,783,890 shares preferred, 5,515,050 
shares common) stockholders present. 
Thus U. S. Steel’s giant capitalization 
mounted from $1,303,321,000 to $1,650,- 
000,000. 

Eagerly awaited was the result of Tues- 
day’s smaller meeting of Steel’s potent 
directors. By night every U. S. broker, 
most Steel stockholders, knew they could 
buy, at $140, one new share for every 
seven shares held. With Steel closing 


Tuesday at 184}, rights were worth ex- 
actly $5.59. 


Among famed steelmen not at the U. S. 
Steel meeting was Charles M. Schwab, 
onetime (1901-03) U. S. Steel presi- 
dent, now board chairman of Bethlehem 
Steel, second largest steel producer. Chair- 
man Schwab and President Eugene Gifford 
Grace had held their stockholders’ meet- 
ing earlier in the month. President Grace 
had at that time told Bethlehem stock- 
holders that Bethlehem’s March output 
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Grace came out of Goshen. 


was greater than its rated capacity, that 
(recently resumed) dividends on common 
should continue uninterruptedly. 

U. S. & Bethlehem. Great is Bethle- 
hem Steel; greater is U. S. Steel. Bethle- 
hem has a capacity of 7,900,000 ingot 
tons; U. S. of 23,000,000 ingot tons. In 
1928, Bethlehem earned $18,585,922; 
U. S. earned $114,173,775. Bethlehem 
earnings amounted to $6.55 per share; 
U. S. to $12.50. Both were running at or 
close to capacity during March. 


Independents. Erroneous is the im- 
pression that U. S. Steel plus Bethlehem 
Steel constitute The Steel Industry. Tak- 
ing tons of ingot steel as a standard of 
measurement, U. S. Steel has a rated 
capacity production of about 43% of total 
U. S. steel capacity. Bethlehem can pro- 
duce about 15% of the total, leaving about 
42% for indenendent companies. Promi- 
nent among these companies are: 

Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. 
Three-fourths of the plant, nearly all the 
directorate, in Youngstown, Ohio. Makes 
principally pipe, sheet and tube; therefore 
best customers are the oil and automobile 
companies. Merger with Inland Steel Co. 
(Chicago district) has been frequently re- 
ported, was once almost completed, is 
still rumored. Ranks as Third Largest 
(3,000,000-ton capacity); earned $10,- 
466.300 ($9.54 a share) in 1928. 

Jones & Laughlin. Fourth largest; 
closely held stock traded in over-the- 
counter market; estimated 1928 earnings 
$20 a share; operating in Pittsburgh area. 

Crucible Steel Co. Largest maker of 
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crucible steel; important producer of elec- 
tric alloy steel; 1928 net income $5,634,- 
000; per share, $7.06; operating chiefly in 
Pittsburgh area. 

A. M. Byers Co. Largest U. S. manu- 
facturer of wrought iron pipe; is building 
a $10,000,000 plant for production of 
seamless pipe using a new process (Aston 
process) that reduces cost of wrought 
iron; affiliated with Oil Well Supply Co., 
which distributes Byers pipe to oil in- 
dustry. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co. Merged 
with Trumbull Steel Co., February 1928. 
In 1928 earned $4,710,400 ($4.25 per 
share). Under comparatively new man- 
agement, E. T. McCleary, onetime vice 
president of Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., succeeding T. J. Bray to the presi- 
dency in April 1928. Acquired Steel & 
Tubes Co. Inc., maker of electrically 
welded tubing, in September 1928. Re- 
public now rates among larger independ- 
ents. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Largest 
steel producer west of the Mississippi. 
Main works at Pueblo, Colo. Strike in 
company coal mines lowered 1928 earn- 
ings (first nine months, $1.54 per share). 
Steel rails are its chief product. 

Otes Steel Co. Cleveland’s steel com- 
pany earned nearly $4,000,000 in 1928, its 
$3.82 per share showing marked improve- 
ment over $1.02 in 1927. With the auto- 
mobile industry a leading customer, the 
company has enjoyed a record first quar- 
ter and expects soon to resume common 
dividends. 

In March 1929, U. S. steel production, 


for the first time in its history, topped the 
5,000,000 ton mark (by 49,000 tons). At 
this rate, 1929 would be a 60,000,000 ton 
year, more than 10,000,000 tons over 1928, 
previous high year. Record-breaking ac- 
tivity in the automobile business (TIME, 
April 15), now the steel industry’s best 
customer, helped make the outstanding 
March record. Resumption of large-scale 
purchasing by railroads (third best cus- 
tomer) also aided. Steelmen questioned, 
however, whether record-breaking pro- 
duction could well continue; saw some 
slackening in even the near future. The 
building industry (second best customer) 
is in something of a slump, and the auto- 
mobile Second quarter cannot be expected 
to equal its first. Yet unfilled steel orders 
were unusually large and steel remains 
brightest as well as largest U. S. indus- 
trial spot. 


Much as the late, great Carnegie picked 
Charles M. Schwab to manage Carnegie 
Steel, so the present, great Schwab picked 
Eugene Clifford Grace to be Bethlehem’s 
bright, particular star. Born (1876) in 
Goshen, N. J., President Grace held a boy- 
hood job of clerking in his father’s grocery 
store. At Lehigh he played four years of 
Varsity baseball, captained teams that won 
from Yale, Pennsylvania, Harvard. Is still 
a baseball enthusiast. From Lehigh, Mr. 
Grace went to Bethlehem, ran a crane for 
$1.80 a day (12 hours). His first big job 
(1905-06) came when Mr. Schwab sent 
him to reorganize the Juragua Iron Co., 
a Cuban subsidiary. Then came many an 
advancement, culminating (October 19¥7) 
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with Bethlehem’s presidency. Tall, slender, 
impeccably attired, President Grace is 
known in non-steel circles as a collector of 
paintings and of golf-trophies. 

Of the Triumvirate which now directs 
the destinies of U. S. Steel Corp., the 
board chairman, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
is concerned with European reparations; 
the president, James A. Farrell, is con- 
cerned with the making of steel and the 
administration of the company, leaving 
the chairman of the finance committee, 
Myron Charles Taylor, most active trium- 
vir. Long known as a “sphinx,” never 
given to the interview habit, Financier 
Taylor genuinely possesses that dislike of 
publicity, that distaste for public display 
which is so frequently attributed to ty- 
coons in general. The door of his office is 
lettered simply “Mr. Taylor.” 

Recent events, however, have made it 
difficult for Mr. Taylor to escape the 
public eye. When (Time, March 4) 
Guaranty Trust Co. and National Bank 
of Commerce were combined, Guaranty 
& Commerce Stockholder Taylor was 
chiefly credited with having brought the 
merger about. When (Time, March 11) 
the U. S. Steel bond redemption plan 
was first announced, to Myron C. Taylor 
went praise for having completed what the 
elder Morgan began, and for having made 
U. S. Steel completely Morgan, com- 
pletely non-Carnegie. 

Last week Mr. Taylor went to Hamil- 
ton, N. Y., attended a special convocation 
at Colgate, became Dr. Taylor with an 
honorary law degree.* Speaking, Mr. 
Taylor talked not of steel, of success, of 
finance. Instead, he quoted St. Paul: “Ye 
men of Athens, methinks ye are in many 
ways too superstitious.” He added: “So 
if today St. Paul came to America and 
viewed the activities going forward in 
this great land of ours, he might well 
say: ‘Ye men of America, methinks ye are 
in many ways too materialistic.’ . . . The 
generation of middle-aged men. . . are 
perhaps on the whole too shackled to the 
creations which they have developed to 
rid themselves of . . . their burdens. . . . 
But the generation to which you belong 
has every advantage, because you not only 
inherit the fruit of those immediately pre- 
ceding you, but also, the accumulated effort 
and knowledge and experience of all hu- 
manity since the beginning of time. In the 
words of John Ruskin: ‘All history is 
open to you; all high thoughts and dreams 
that past fortunes of men can suggest.’” 


ae 


Aviation Accessories 


As the automobile industry has de- 
veloped many an accessory industry 
(notably tires) so the aviation industry 
has its accessory fields. Thus Scintilla 
magnetos are standard. equipment on Cur- 
tiss, Wright and Pratt & Whitney engines. 
Thus ignition systems built by Delco Avia- 
tion Corp., General Motors subsidiary, are 
used on all Liberty aviation engines. As 
the aviation industry develops, so the 
making of aviation accessories increases 
as well. 

To this accessory industry came last 
week its first great merger. Known as the 


Bendix Aviation Corp., the new company 
will be 25% controlled by General Motors. 


*He is a Cornell graduate (1894). 
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REGIONAL BANKING 


Corporations with a 
national selling organization are rapidly revising their 
banking habits. As business breaks down into natural 
marketing divisions, sales-minded treasurers are quick 
to look for outstanding banks in each area to add to the 
efficient performance of each divisional machine. 

Regional banking is a natural complement to regional 
selling. Because of its intimate contact with the commerce 
and industry of its territory, a regional bank is in a posi- 
tion to give valued assistance to any corporation doing 
business within that territory. 

A majority of the hundred largest national corporations 
doing business in the Buffalo area have already enrolled 


the Marine to further their local interests. 


MARINE TRUST 
COMPANY OF BUFFALO 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROF!tTs OVER $28,000,000 
RESOURCES OVER $250,000,000 


THE INFLUENTIAL BANK OF THIS GREAT REGION 
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Other companies represented are Bendix 
Corp., Electric Auto-Lite, Wright and 
Curtiss. The new aviation accessory cor- 


poration will be capitalized at $140,000,- 
ooo. 


President of Bendix Aviation Corp. is 
Vincent Bendix, inventor of the Bendix 
Drive, now used on more than 30,000,000 











©P.&A 
VINCENT BENDIX 
He finds it refreshing behind the tapestry. 


automobiles, developer, also, of the 
Bendix Four Wheel Brake. Tallish, well- 
built, with brown hair and a boyish com- 
plexion that shows no signs of his having 
been in existence for almost half a cen- 
tury (born 1881), Mr. Bendix is never- 
theless alarmed concerning embonpoint. 
Lately he acquired an elastic belt to pre- 
vent undue Bendix expansion. 

An incident in the Bendix rise to fame 
and financial potency was his part-pur- 


| chase of the Potter Palmer castle-mansion 


(Time, Nov. 19) and other Lake Shore 
Drive parcels. But Vincent Bendix him- 
self is perhaps most “at home” when en- 
tertaining tycoons, on the 38th floor of 
the Bankers’ Building on Chicago’s Clark 
Street. He sits at one end of a large, 
glass-topped table, around which are nine 
straight-backed chairs. There are five 
windows, softly curtained, and a_ thick 
soft carpet. Along one entire wall is hung 
a tapestry which reaches from ceiling to 
floor. Behind the tapestry, in a kind of 
recess, is a large and well equipped re- 
freshment counter. Across the room from 
this counter is a large safe, containing 
money and other valuables. One door 
leads to a shower; there is, however, no 
dressing room. 


| @ Last week also’ saw further consolida- 


tion in the parent industry when newly- 
formed (Time, March 18) Aviation Corp, 
took over Colonial Airways, capitalized 
at $5,000,000. 

@ Pratt & Whitney (produced 960 en- 
gines in 1928; plan 2,000 in 1929) an- 
nounced net profit first quarter of 1929, of 
$1,300,274 as against $337,012, first quar- 


| ter 1928. 
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The Original Loose Leaf Personal Finance System 
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THIS NEW 
BOOK THINKS! 


T has more brains than any book 

ever made. It not only provides 

a place for every personal finan- 
cial record, but also it tells you just 
where to make your entries. The En- 
tries Chart guides your hand quickly 
and simply. This is a unique feature 
—possessed by no other personal 
finance system. It is one of the many 
reasons why $ MY FINANCES § re- 
vised makes it fun to keep your 
private records. 

Numbered Check Columns insure 
that your entries will be complete. 
They do the thinking for you—and 
absolutely prevent omissions. The 
forms are scientifically designed to 
reflect a crystal-clear picture of your 
affairs. 

No other book will do these things. 
It has taken ten years of testing and 
investigation to create this unique 
and ingenious method. $ MY FI- 
NANCES $§$ revised will serve as a 
watch-dog over your financial af- 
fairs; a faithful pal for life. 


So perfect, so complete 
that it obsoletes all 


other methods 


most easily and completely. 


When you use this method, your 
income tax next year will be a matter 
of a few moments—no trouble at all 
to figure out. The record of Income 
Deductions alone will save you much 
money. The Government requires 
that, to make valid a claim for deduc- 
tions, complete records be kept of 
Losses, Taxes, Interest, Donations. 
This system will help you to do this 
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This entire plan is contained in 
handsome Trussell Ring Book. 


Loose Leaf Ring Book-—Lies Flat ! 


REVISED 


Sptdiell 
Finance 


It will readily slip into a desk, small 
table drawer, or traveling bag. 

Investigate for yourself.Ask your sta- 
tioner to show you $ MY FINANCES $ 
revised. Note the exact name—the 
name with the dollar sign. If he 
hasn’t it in stock, he will order it for 
you. Or else you can send to us direct. 
Your money will be refunded if you 
are not satisfied. 


=< _ TRUSSELL == 
MANUFACTURING Co. 

107 COTTAGE STREET 
POUGHKEEPSIE, ~~. N.Y. 





EAD about the rapid growth of 

surplus funds when invested in 
sound 6'/.% First Mortgage Bonds. 
. .« It is all clearly explained in 
the latest edition of our INVEST- 
MENT GUIDE which thousands 
of investors have read each year. 
Also ask us about other types of 
securities which in many instances, 
earn higher returns. 


The coupon will bring your copy of 
56 Years of Investment Service.” 


Tue F H.Smriti Co. 


Investment Securities—F ounded 1873 


Smith Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Branch offices in New York and Other Cities 
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| Phoenix Stunt 


Florenz (Follies) Ziegfeld, as everyone 
knows, knows legs. 


Heber MacDonald of Manhattan, 
smart and cheery Phoenix Hosiery press 
agent, saw no reason why Glorifier Zieg- 
feld’s knowledge should not be employed 
in a simple scheme. He, Heber Mac- 
Donald, would send out thousands of let- 
ters soliciting the measurements of U. S. 
legs. Leg-wise Ziegfeld would then be 
asked to measure the legs of that one 
of his Zigs (chorus girls) whose legs were 
perfect. Thereupon Press Agent Mac- 
Donald would examine his copious corre- 
spondence and award to each writer whose 
dimensions checked with the Ziegfeld fig- 


| ures many a pair of hose, both Suntan 


and Windburn. Thus, with their discovery 


| of worthy legs, would credit redound to 


Leg-wise Ziegfeld and Hose-wise Phoenix. 

Last fortnight began the Ziegfeld- 
Phoenix Survey. Unwilling to trust U. S. 
females, often too lackadaisical to meas- 
ure their own legs, Press Agent Mac- 
Donald sent his letters to males, inviting 
them to find their subjects, to measure. 
The letters were addressed “Dear Little 
Playmate ... Dear Fellow Surveyor” 
and contained many spurring phrases: 
“Tt ought to be a very pleasant adventure 
even if it should require a heap of pa- 
tience. . . . Bulls have been doing their 


| stuff for some time. Why not consider the 
| calf? . . . I imagine you will have a heap 


of fun. . . . Everybody seems to be hav- 


| ing a good time.” 


Still more cogently, Press Agent Mac- 
Donald enclosed with each letter a tape 


| measure and a chart with blanks for the 
| desired dimensions: Hip to Knee; Thigh 
| (at the thickest part); Knee to Ankle; 
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Many common stocks doubtless 


will reach much higher levels 
than recently have prevailed 


. at 
And, as in the past, the greatest ultimate value 


appreciation probably will occur in the safest 
group of stocks—the public utilities. 


New opportunties are now developing in this 
field for permanent investment profits. 


Name 


( Please send me your booklet 
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DETWILER & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


FINANCING — ENGINEERING— MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 


You are invited to send for this booklet 


J “A Message tothose whoin- = Street _ 
vest their funds in Public  ¢i., anasime > —. j 


These opportunities are clearly explained in 
our booklet which also elucidates the forces 
that have brought about such continuous 
value enhancement in public utility com- 
mon stocks. 


Every investor should know about 
the far reaching new develop- 
ments that are placing these invest- 
ments beyond current influences, 
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Lecs oF A Zic* 
Tape measures were distributed. 


Knee (over knee cap); Calf (at thickest 
point); Ankle (at slenderest part). 

Thus last week many a drug store cow- 
boy, office Lothario, and department Don 
Juan was busy measuring. Press Agent 
MacDonald reported further measuring 
by several Congressmen, one U. S. Sena- 
tor, frequenters of Park Avenue and the 
New York Stock Exchange. One clubman, 
attending a party, was reported to have 
sent a hurry call for many more measure- 
ment blanks. But, selfish, he asked for no 
more tape measures. 

Meanwhile Glorifier Ziegfeld had found 
what he called “the loveliest legs in Amer- 
ica.” They belong to Barbara Newberry, 
18, for four years a Zig. At 9 she studied 
and pirouetted under Ballerina Rosina 
Galli of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
appearing in La Juive, Parsifal, Oberon. 
Lovely-legged Barbara will be sculped by 
Mahroni Young, painted by Everett Shinn. 
But not yet will Glorifier Ziegfeld reveal 
her dimensions. He must wait until Press 
Agent MacDonald’s returns are in. 


a 
Ford Loss 
When Henry Ford changed from Model 
T to Model A, how much did the decease 
of the T model and the birth pangs of the 
A model cost him? Many a U. S. motorist 
has asked himself that question, has found 
one answer in the fact that 1928 Chevrolet 
production exceeded 1928 Ford produc- 
tion. Last week, however, a dollars-and- 
cents answer was provided. From figures 
filed last week with the Massachusetts 
Commissioner of Corporations in Boston, 
it appeared that the new model bill was 
something more than $72,000,000. For, 
according to these figures, the Ford profit 
and loss surplust had dwindled from 
$654.851,061 at the end of 1927 to a mere 
$582.629,563 at the end of 1928, thus in- 
dicating a year’s loss of $72,221,498—not 
counting, of course, what Ford profits 
might have been if Model T could have 
been kept going. There was also an indi- 
cated loss of some $42,000,000 in 1927. 
Automobile production figures for the first 
quarter of 1929 (Time, April 15) show 
that the Ford has regained its position as 
greatest unit producer, some 180,000 
” ‘ia Medieve Newberry. 


+The Ford Motor Co. does not publish the 
usual earnings per share statement. 
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March Fords comparing with some 
140,000 March Chevrolets. 

Meanwhile, however, Mr. Ford main- 
tains that he lost no money in changing 
over from Model T to Model A. Accord- 


ing to a story widely circulated in financial 


circles, Ford-maker Ford, after deciding | 


upon his model change invested heavily 
in General Motors stock. Inasmuch as 


the General Motors stock increased in | 
value somewhat in proportion to the | 


stories concerning Ford difficulties with its 


new models, so Mr. Ford made on Gen- | 


eral Motors what he lost on his reorgan- 


ization program. “Shrewd!” said many a | 


Ford-worshipping U. S. citizen, “Henry 
can’t be beat.” But closest Ford observers 
received this tale as only the last and best 
Ford joke. 


o— 
Coast Frosts 


To the Pacific Coast last week came 
frosts. Blighted were peaches, apricots, 
walnuts, plums, prunes, almonds, grapes, 
potatoes, and Kolster Radio. The frost 
on the crops was an act of Providence. 
The slump in Kolster Radio proceeded 
from a 1928 earnings statement that 
showed earnings of 20¢ a share. 

Kolster stock has been prominent on 


the Coast partly through the fact that 
Sugarman Rudolph Spreckels (Time, 


Nov. 19) is chairman of its board, partly | 


through public interest in radio tele- 
vision, talking pictures, and similar mani- 
festations of science in the fields of enter- 
tainment and communication. Thus Kol- 
ster stock boomed. 

Lately, however, worried by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and its anti-speculation 
activities, frightened by untrue rumors of 
a great Kolster deficit, California opera- 
tors began to sell Kolster short. This 
bear -movement was strengthened by the 
Kolster report which showed, indeed, no 
deficit, but small earnings. It should not 


be concluded, however, that Kolster radios 
sold poorly in 1928 or that its 1928 earn- 
ings are indicative of a bad 1929. During 


1928, Kolster showed a 43% increase in | 


gross sales, but had so much difficulty in 
obtaining supplies that its expenses, un- 
duly large, reduced a large gross to a 
small net. 

Much more serious, however, were the 
crop frosts. In Chico (Butte County) 


ne Of 


75% of all fruit was estimated to be 


frost-touched. Damages included 100% of | 
early walnuts, 95% of peaches, 100% of | 


apricots, 90% of pears. In Sutter, Yuba, 
and Butte counties combined, the loss was 


some $10,000,000. Citrus crops were not | 


harmed. Over many a California county 
hung last week the stinking smudge of oil- 
fires, burning to keep the frost away from 
the remaining crops. 

Possible losses to banks and insurance 
companies have not been estimated. 
Farmers in many sections, particularly the 
San Joaquin valley, are heavily mort- 
gaged, and many a bank has become, in- 
voluntarily, a farm owner.* Makers of 


tin cans, too, may notice a slackening de- | 


mand for their goat-food. 


*Much as the Manhattan banker, in a famed 
textile story, entered the textile business. The 
Story tells how a struggling pants-maker, unable 
to meet a note, asked his banker: ‘‘Was you ever 
in the pants business?” Said Banker, horrified, 
“Certainly not.” Said Pants-maker: “Well, you 
are now.” 














Insurance Stocks 


BOSTON 
SEATTLE 


The record of insurance companies is so im- 


pressive from the standpoint of earnings, 
equities, and dividends, that most investors 
would include insurance stocks among their 


holdings if they had access to all the facts. 


Insurance companies draw their income from 
two sources. They make a profit on their 
underwriting operations, and they also draw 


income from the investment of large sums of 
money representing their capital, surplus, 
reserves, and unearned premiums. 


They are, in effect, a form of investment trust. 
Not only do they observe the principle of 
diversification, but because of the scope of their 


investments they are able to attract the best 


investment brains and experience to their 
service. This advantage of expert investment 


management is further fortified by the fact that 
the investments of insurance companies are 
limited by law to securities of the highest type. 


These are but a few of the reasons which 
account for the fact that insurance com- 


panies, on the average, double in 


value about every five years. 


Send for descriptive booklet giving 
further interesting details 
about insurance stocks. 


A 


P.W. CHAPMAN & CO, INC. 


42 Cedar Street 115 W. Adams St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE GRAND RAPIDS NEW ORLEANS 


PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 





PITTSBURGH 
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Talley Finale 

Kansas City’s music boom has burst. 
The chubby little girl with the high, bright 
voice whose sensational opera début three 
years ago made the country Kansas City- 
conscious, decided last week to go back 
to the farm, to sing no more. Encouragéd 
by the mother who had chaperoned her 
career, the sister Florence who had taught 
her to sing, the telegraph-operating father 
who had flashed the first news of daugh- 
ter’s triumph from the wings, Marion 
Talley announced that she was through 
with being a prima donna. Her statement 
was as simple and matter of fact as her- 
self: ““My retirement is permanent. I am 
going West with my family. The farm 
might be in California and it might be 
in Colorado but I’m going to look first in 
the Middle West. I am going to be just 
like all the other farmers.” 

It has been known ever since as the 
$100,000 début, that evening-of Feb. 17, 
1926, at Manhattan’s Metropolitan Opera 
House. Ten thousand persons battled for 
admission. Standing room soared to $25. 
Mounted police handled the crowds out- 
side. Within the old red and gold audi- 
torium, humped in an inconspicuous seat, 
waited General Manager Gatti-Casazza, 
sphinx-like, beard sunk deep on his chest, 
pondering the ways of music in the U. S. 
Up in his box, sleek, important, pleased, 
sat the Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors, Otto H. Kahn. And in that over- 
stuffed audience were heard the boastings 
of the Mayor and 200 citizens of Kansas 
City who had paid $50,000 for a special 
train to carry them there for the great 
night. Kansas City had found Marion 
Talley. Kansas City had launched her, 
backed her. Kansas City was there to 
share in the glory. 

Front pages the next day streamed with 
the news. The wires rushed the story 
around the world. Jenny Lind, Galli- 
Curci, Marion Talley . . . the man in the 
street learned a new name. Overnight the 
19-year-old girl became a national institu- 
tion. 

Unheeded in the roar, buried in the 
shuffle, music critics bent uneasily over 
their typewriters. Lost in back pages were 
the reviews, flashing such signals as “im- 
mature talent” ... “further training” 
. . . “promise.” Three years later nothing 
had happened to alter those words. 

At the opera her career was soon over, 
limited to a few performances a season 
before audiences to whom her singing per- 
sonality seemed as shallow and mechanical 
as last year’s gossip. But General Man- 
ager Gatti-Casazza had another contract 
ready for her signature, and her country- 
wide appeal was proved by more than 40 
concert contracts. From the spring of 
1926 to February 1928, she netted $334,- 
ooo on tour. Today she can still get her 
fee of $3,500 per appearance in the less 
sophisticated cities. Perhaps she is piqued 
at the defection of the larger musical 
centres. 

Wrote shrewd Interviewer Charles D. 
Isaacson of the New York Morning Tele- 
graph: “The little lady is furiously upset. 
She does not like the way she has been 


received and she has, like the overfed 
child, a dislike for all the present life. . . . 
I see a cynicism in her manner, a tight- 
ness in her face, a tortured look. The 
impulse which has sent women to the 














Kansas City’s TALLEY 
She will be just like “all the other farmers.” 


nunnery ... is pushing Marion Talley 
now. It is a psychological case if the farm 
plan is sincere; it is another ballyhoo, like 
the original Chamber of Commerce stunt, 
if it is not.” 

Said Manager Gatti-Casazza: “I do not 
understand. I have always been like a 
father to her.” 

—— 
Original “Boris” 

Modeste Petrovich Moussorgsky’s hap- 
piest moment came on March 16, 1881, 
when, in a St. Petersburg hospital, sur- 
rounded by strangers, Fate permitted him 
to die. For 46 years he had been beaten 
by life. His first love, and his last and real 
love had died. He had lost his devoted 
mother. He had a permanent quarrel with 
his brother. He had had financial collapse, 
humiliating work as a government clerk at 
small pay in the department of woods and 
forests—worst of all, lack of recognition 
for his music. Final blow: his life-child, 
the opera Boris Godounov, tragic and pow- 
erful story of a guilty Tsar, a work loved 
by the people, rejected by the critics, had 
been taken out of the repertoire of the 
famed Marie Theatre and never again per- 
formed during his life. Drugs and cognac 
were no longer an escape from reality. 
Death was best. 

Moussorgsky died but Boris lived on, to 
furnish one of the strangest case histories 
in the literature of music. Composed in 
1874, it was until last year known to the 
world only in a prettified version as unlike 
that of the original as if Murillo had 
painted over an El Greco, as if Tennyson 
had rewritten William Blake. Rimsky- 
Korsakov, good friend of Moussorgsky, 
composer of Shéhérazade, La Cog d’Or and 
Sadko, professor and purist, had been the 
one to perform this doubtful service for 
Boris. He ironed out the harshnesses, 
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modified the harmonies, polished the scor- 
ing. Moussorgsky’s way of writing music, 
he said, “was the bumptiousness of the 
amateur.” To revise it was an “unspeak- 
able satisfaction.” Condescendingly he 
added: “If the people are ever persuaded 
that the original is better than my version, 
they will put this aside and perform Boris 
from the original score.” 

The Rimsky version became a model for 
opera houses of the world and the medium 
for Basso Chaliapin’s incomparable Tsar. 
Then, last year, Professor Paul Lamm, 
working under the music section of the 
Russian State Publishing Department at 
Moscow, published a version “in accord- 
ance with the autographed manuscripts, 
including hitherto unpublished scenes, epi- 
sodes, fragments, and variants”—the or- 
iginal Boris. In this form it was produced 
on the Soviet stage. Last week this edition 
was brought out by the Oxford University 
Press and announced for its first perform- 
ance outside of Russia by Leopold Stokow- 
ski, enterprising maestro of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra (see below). 

He plans performances in Philadelphia 
and Manhattan with the assistance of the 
Mendelssohn Choir and eminent soloists to 
be announced. 

Moussorgsky wrote in 1872: “While I 
was writing Boris, I was Boris.” Revival 
for Boris thus meant resurrection for the 
“debauched, defeated” composer whose 
madness of yesterday is the modernity of 
today. 

er eee 
Stokowski’s School 

Napoleon said the baton of a field mar- 
shal was hidden in the knapsack of every 
soldier. Leopold Stokowski, Little Cor- 
poral of orchestra directors, believes the 
baton of a conductor may be concealed in 
the sleeve of each and every man in his 
famed Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Following the resignations last week of 
assistant conductor Artur Rodzinski, who 
goes to the Coast as leader of the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic; of concert master 
Mischa Mischakoff, who blurted that he 
was leaving because of Stokowski’s “rude 
and unfair treatment”; and of David Du- 
binsky, leader of the second violins, who 
deserted for reasons he would not discuss— 
the autocrat of musicians turned democrat 
and announced not only that every player 
was a potential conductor, but that each 
would be given a chance to prove it. 

Conductor Stokowski explained: “I am 
going to have them conduct at rehearsals. 
The plan has other interesting possibilities. 
Often the first player of an instrument will 
wish to conduct. This will result not only 
in giving him the experience he desires but 
in enabling the second player to play first 
and the third player to play the second in- 
strument. Thus all will gain in expe- 
rience.” 

Disinterested music-lovers eyed the ex- 
periment with interest. Philadelphians 
whispered that it was only a gesture by a 
haughty man, that Conductor Stokowski’s 
orchestra was rising at last against his 
régime and this was his way of “making 
character.” 

Stokowski is supposed to have remarked 
on the occasion which resulted in his con- 
cert master’s resignation: ‘Gentlemen, 
gentlemen, will the first violins play to- 
gether! And will the virtuosos please con- 


descend to join them.” 
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PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 

Herbert Hoover, George-of-England- 
and-Edward-of-Wales, Col. Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh, Calvin Coolidge, 
Benito Mussolini, Henry Ford, 
Thomas Alva Edison, Charles Chap- 
lin, David Lloyd George, Paul von 
Hindenburg—are the “ten most import- 
ant news personalities in the world today,” 
said President Karl August Bickel of 
United Press last week. Bickel after- 
thoughts: Pershing, Clemenceau, Stalin. 
See 


Sir James Barrie presented all the 
rights to his famed play, Peter Pan, to 
the London Hospital for Sick Children 
last week. Theatre men estimated the 
value at $20,000 per annum. The morning 
after the gift was announced, a dignified 
Londoner walked into the hospital and 
contributed handsomely to its funds. 
When his name was asked he replied, “the 
first pirate,” and stalked off. 

—— +-—_ 

Major Felippo Zappi of Italy, at 
whom cinema audiences cry “Cannibal!” 
because of circumstances under which he 
was found, without his comrade, Finn 
Malmgren, after the wreck of the polar- 
exploring dirigible Jtalia (Time, June 4), 
sailed last week from Venice, bound for 
China. Said he: “I go on a delicate mis- 
sion. 





— 

Mr. and Mrs. William Kissam Van- 
derbilt paused in Paris last week for an 
interlude in a _ round-the-world cruise 
aboard their Diesel-motored yacht Ara, of 
which Mr. Vanderbilt is the working cap- 
tain. Licensed Master Vanderbilt sailed 
from Miami in November, has visited 
Havana, Honolulu, Marshall and Caroline 
Islands, Manila, Ceylon, Rhodes, Athens, 
Messina; plans to visit Morocco, Canary 
Islands, returning to Miami in mid-May 
after covering 31,000 nautical miles. Said 
he in Paris: “I have never carried a gun. 

. . The traveler who is supercilious is 
never well received, but the stranger who 
comes with a smile and knows how to give 
a pat on the back gets on well.... 
Throughout the trip we have always been 
able, thanks to our special short wave 
radio equipment, to be in constant touch 
with my office.” 

Katsuji Debuchi, Japan’s ambassador 
to the U. S., motoring in Washington’s 
Rock Creek Park last week, came upon 
several small cars stalled in a ford of the 
rain-swollen stream, their carburetors 
flooded. He had his chauffeur maneuver 
his powerful car behind one after another 
of the smaller cars, shunt them to dry 
land. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 67, 
President of Columbia University, went 
last week to a Manhattan hospital to be 
observed and was operated upon for gall- 
stones. 

—<©—_- 

Devereaux Milburn, 48, retired inter- 

national poloist (10 goals), went last week 


TIME 


to a Manhattan hospital to take treatment 
for the shoulder he broke last year in a 
South Carolina hunting field. 

aay Nene 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford celebrated 
their 41st wedding anniversary and Mrs. 
Ford’s 64th birthday last week in Mon- 
roe, Mich., as honor guests at an exhibi- 
tion of old-fashioned dances—Virginia 
Reel, Minuet, Varsovienne. News was 
published last week that they had at- 
tended services on Easter Day in a 
Detroit church. 

_—_—o>—_——- 

Major Henry O’Neil de Hane Se- 
grave, bald, Etonian speedfiend, landed 
at Southampton last week. Holder of the 
world’s record of 231.36 m. p. h. made 


© Fotograms 
SPEEDSTER SEGRAVE 
For his 231.36 m. p. h., a knighthood. 
at Daytona Beach a month ago, he re- 
ceived a letter from King George, a 
promise of knighthood, a loud welcome. 
In London, the future Sir Henry Segrave 
was dined by the Lord Mayor and corpo- 
ration. The Golden Arrow, his monster 
car, was displayed in Selfridge’s depart- 
ment store. The future Lady Segrave 
was showered with blossoms. 


ener ae 
The racehorses of Harry Ford Sin- 
clair, jail-bound oilman, are not to be 
barred from Maryland race tracks this 
year. So announced Chairman James A. 
Latane of the Maryland Racing Commis- 
sion, last week. For a time last year 
Maryland barred Sinclair horses “to keep 
the game clean.” 
i a 
Nathan F. Leopold Jr., once of Chi- 
cago, from now on of Joliet, Ill., Peni- 
tentiary, co-murderer in 1924 of small 
Robert Franks, is to get all or part or 
none of the income from a trust fund of 
$50,000 left by his father for his “care, 
maintenance or benefit,’ as decided by 
his brothers, Foreman N. and Samuel N. 
Leopold, trustees. So it came out last 
week from the senior Leopold’s will. The 
two trustee brothers get equal shares of 
$500,000. 


Soprano Mary Garden met Tenor 
Beniamino Gigli for the first time last 
week in Manhattan. Said he: “It is a 
great pleasure to meet a great artist.” 


Said she: “Dear boy, Iam so glad to meet 
you at last.” 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Rabbits 

In Ashmont, Mass., Mrs. Peter Rabbit 
of No. 91 Florida Street saw a barking 
Irish terrier jump at her infant daughter 
in the back yard. She ran to the rescue, 
retreated before the dog, called Mr. 
Rabbit. He charged, retreated, called the 
police. One policeman, two wagons with 
experts from the Animal Rescue League, 
and 1,500 neighbors finally captured the 
terrier in the Rabbit bathroom. None of 
the Rabbit family was hurt, nor was the 
dog. 


Wait 

In Williamstown, Vt., one Charles Snow 
packed his bag and set out for big Boston 
to make his way in the world. He told 
Fannie Simonds to wait for him. That was 
60 years ago. The Snows, 76 and 73, are 


now on their honeymoon. 
Ra ts 


—_—o—_ 


Explorer 

In New Orleans, a landlady rented her 
sunniest room to Edward White, “ex- 
plorer.” Wakened the first night by 


creaking boards and roving flashlight, she 

sat up, saw the new roomer, asked what 

he was doing. Said he: ‘Exploring.” 
ae 


Mechanic 

In Copenhagen, a bread crust lodged in 
the throat of Mechanic Anders Hansen. 
He choked, strangled, took out his pocket 
knife, cut into his throat below the bulg- 
ing crust, saved his life. 


— >———_ 
Gingko 
In Manhattan, a policeman was assigned 
last week to guard a gingko tree in City 
Hall Park from vandals who believe a 
piece of gingko brings good luck. The 
tree, a gift to the city from some Budd- 


hists, was personally planted by Mayor 
James John Walker.* 


Viper 

In Locarno, Switzerland, a traveling 
salesman got a divorce, married again. 
No. 1 Wife, jealous, hearing that No. 2 
was to have a baby, bought a huge bouquet 
of chrysanthemums, hid in it a lively 
venomous viper, mailed it to her hated 
rival. No. 2 opened the package, saw the 
snake (dead from cold in transit) drop 
out, gave premature birth to her baby. 
No. 1 Wife, cornered by police, confessed, 
will be tried for attempted murder. 

aS Se 

Darn 

In Newark, N. J., a Mrs. Mary Gala- 
brese went into the mixing room of her 
husband’s bakery, saw feet sticking from 
a stalled doughmixer, called’ police and 
firemen. The dead man was Gianto Darn, 
a worker in the bakery. 


*Perhaps the finest, largest gingko in the 
U. S. is on the grounds of Henry Douglas Pierce, 
No. 1415 North Meridian St., Indianapolis. The 
Pierce gingko is more than 8 ft. around. Planted 
when no larger than a walking stick, it grew 
amazingly, its roots bathed in soapy drainage 
from the Pierce laundry. The gingko, bright 
yellow in autumn, has a curious habit of shed- 
ding each and every one of its leaves in a single 
night. 
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isher resources, 
volume, create for greater beauty, richness and + 1 


VALUE APPARENT AT 


Noother cars begin to measure up 
with Fisher Body cars in down- 
right body value. (The reason is, 
that no other body builder can be- 
gin to measure up with Fisher 
resources and Fisher volume. 
(In every General Motors car 
from Chevrolet to Cadillac, this 
appraisable value is apparent ata 
glance. ((The more closely com- 
parisons are drawn, the more does 
the Fisher Body car in any partic- 


CADILLAC + LASALLE + BUICK + 


ular field gain by those compar- 
isons. ( Upon Chevrolet, for 
instance—forgetting for a mo- 
ment speed and power perform- 


ance utterly unknown in its class 


—Fisher Body has conferred so 
much richness and beauty that all 
cars around or immediately above 
it are ruled out of consideration. 


({ This is true of every Fisher 
Body car. So true, in fact, that 
thousands now clearly recognize 


VIKING + OAKLAND + 


OLDSMOBILE + PONTIAC + 


isher 


A GLANCE 


that, in every price field, the car 
which is unmistakably the better 
choice is always the car with Body 
by Fisher .. . (There is only one 
way to know and to appreciate 
the almost sensational superiority 
of any Fisher Body car—and that 
is, to compare that car’s body, point 
for point and feature for feature, 


with that of any car in its price 
field. Do this, and you will soon be- 
come a judge of real motor car value. 


CHEVROLET 








